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ADDRESS. 



I AM not a politician, nor do I belong to anj political party : mj 
own station is a country parish, and I seldom pass its boun- 
daries* However, in the Periodical Work I am now publishing, 
I would go forth through the land on a mission of high import- 
. ance, holding up the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ as the 
^ great remedy of Social Evils. I hope to be admitted into many 
yK a household circle, and to be allowed at least a hearing. My 
mission relates not only to the happiness of " the life that 
now is," but to the highest interests of man, — to the life and 
^ death of the immortal spirit ; and I do not come as a trifler, 
^ but as one bearing and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom 
•» of God. 

^ I do not meddle with the question, whether the Gospel is, 

or is not, the remedy for evils in the organization of society ; but 

^ta I do assert, that it will introduce a new spirit even into a badly 

organized society, and thus make it superior to the most admira- 

^ ble organization without that spirit. 

As it is with the human body, so it is with the body politic. 
It is not the province or proper oftce of religion to restore to 
symmetry and to beauty the deformed figure, but to introduce 
the graces of a renewed spirit within that deformed figure, and 
thus to impart even to the unshapen, and the coarse featured, a 
charm for which we may vainly search, where the proportions 
of the form are in exquisite symmetry, and the features beautiful, 
if that spirit is not present. 

It is not my proper office, as a Pastor of Christ's flock, to 
point out the faults and the remedy in the organization of the 
body politic. Peihaps I am not blinder than others to those 
fiiults, and, perhaps, many others, no better fitted than myself for 



ADDRESS. 

the office, would do well to leave the work to wiser heads and 
better hands than their own. 

I am not at all disposed to nndervalue the science 'of political 
economy, nor to assert that many of the popular views of political 
economists are not right views, many of their plans, right plans ; 
but I would have political economy kept to its proper place, and 
in its proper department ; and I must lift up my voice, however 
feeble it may be, against the cant of a party, that would propose 
to remedy every evil, by ways which are founded neither on 
sound philosophy nor common tense. 

I would direct the attention of my f eadtdr to the remedy pro- 
vided by God himself, for evils which neitlker tiie laws «B our 
country, nor the laws of society can reach ; and here I wooM, 
therefore, repeat, that the Gospel of Jesus Christ in its pure 
and holy simplicity, is the remedy for the thousand evils, which 
are effects, to the real eaute of all misery and suffering, -^-that cauwe 
is fin. 

If we propose to reform society, we begin at the wrong end, 
if we begin merely yn^ the great body. ^ We must beg^n with &e 
individual ; for any body of meh 10 made up of a certain number 
of individuals. Again, not only is it necessary in order to re- 
form a body of inditiduals, to begin with the separate individual, 
but in order to reform the individual, it is absolutely necessary 
to begin witk his heart. This is the peculiar province of the 
Christian Pastor, as being the comniasio& of Him whose demand 
of every man is, " My son, give me thy heart," and who has 
graciously added, " a ne^ heart will 1 givo you.*' 



Hodnet, 1834. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A FATHER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 



" You are not pleased with your visit> father ! you 
are always kind, but why are you so grave?" — 
"I am not pleased," replied John Adams. '* I 
disapprove most entirely many new ways about 
your family, and though I seldom see you, and 
never without my whole heart yearning over you 
and your wife and children with tender love, I 
shall certainly deal with you very faithfully, and 
tell you in plain words what I blame, and what I 
am sure ought to be blamed." — The conversation 
which I have begun to set down, took place be- 
tween William Adams, a fine looking man, and his 
venerable father. The former was about five-and- 
forty years of age, stout, fresh-coloured, and good- 
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tempered; his clothes evidently in the smartest 
fashion of the country town of Arlingford: the 
whole appearance of his family and house, that of 
a person well to do in the world. This man, Mr. 
William Adams, was a general favourite with all 
who knew him, there was so much kindness about 
him, and so much good temper, perhaps I ought 
rather to say, that his good temper was merely 
natural kindness of heart. His good-looking face 
was pleasant to look upon, from its happy expres- 
sion ; his person was losing a little of its muscular 
and manly squareness, in a roundness of shoulders, 
and a slight increase of bulk round the hips, and a 
little below the chest, that betokened not only the 
love of ease, but the indulgence of it. He loved to 
sleep a little after a very hearty dinner, and he did 
many things himself, and suffered many things in 
others, that he could not quite approve, merely 
from an encreasing love of ease. He was neglect- 
ing little things, and his father feared that he was 
falling by little and little. 

John Adams, his father, was in fact eighty years 
of age, but looked perhaps twenty years younger. 
He was tall and unbent, of a spare habit of body, 
his countenance was grave, but not severe, and he 
had, like his son, a remarkable freshness of com- 
plexion; his snow-white hair parted on his fore- 
head, and falling down on either side of his head, 
gave him a very venerable look ; and the dark low- 
collared coat that he wore with large metal 
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buttons, his collar turned down oyer a handker- 
chief of dark red silk, and the broWn discoloured 
tops of his high boots showed that he was one of 
the old school in dress, as well as age. . He was a 
plain man in manners and speech, but he' made no 
pretensions to being a character. He did not give way 
to any thing like ill temper, or unnecessary severity 
towards his fellow-creatures, and think his faults 
would be set down to the score of his being a cha- 
racter, and excused merely because he made in other 
points a high Christian profession. There was as 
much of love and sweetness in his censure, as there 
was of faithfulness. I always think, when I see those 
rough, ill-tempered old men, who can talk with a 
wonderful readiness of doctrines, nay, of the deep 
things of God, and who seem to find a sort of proud 
self-satisfaction in setting down others, and giving 
harsh rebukes, that they would do well to turn to 
that part of their bibles, where the meek and loving 
Saviour is described as taking a little child, and 
setting him in the midst, and showing by that living 
example, the character of his true disciple. Alas ! 
how many of us, in the consciousness of our su- 
perior goodness, pass from us those words of the 
apostle: " Be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted;" and thus prove themselves to be wanting 
in that disposition of holy love and meekness which 
Jestts Christ commends to us, both by his words 
and his example. 

'^ I have not been among yon for five years, 

b2 
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William,*' said the old man ; " I was, as you know, 
very ill just at the time I talked of coming, and I. 
have been getting up my strength, but very slowly 
ever since. God has been most gracious in allow- 
ing me to take this journey, perhaps my last, into 
the South, for you had nearly lost me : I rejoice 
the more that 1 am . permitted to see you, and 
yours, that I may lift up my voice against many of 
your ways. Don't fidget on your chair so, my son, 
and look towards the shop; — your journeyman, 
and the eldest lad are both there. I speak only in 
love, though I say that I rejoice to lift up my voice 
against your ways. Now understand me, son 
William : I am not pleased to find those ways, nor 
am I pleased to find fault with you, and your 
family ; but as there are faulty ways, I am glad that 
I have seen them, because I know, my son, that if 
any voice is heeded by you j it will be the voice of 
your aged father. The doings I have to reprove 
may se^ of little consequence to you, for you have 
been ^adually hackneyed in them : they are fresh 
to my eyes, and startle me. They must be stopped, 
or they will lead to a total unhingement. They 
are the beginnings of : ungodliness, and the end 
thereof are the ways of death. 

" Perhaps you thought I should be gratified at 
finding you in this fine new house in the High-street, 
with a business evidently flourishing; a handsome 
parlour, or as the girls call it, a drawing-room ; 
a journeyman, two smart apprentices, and- as 
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many servants, beside a girl to attend to the 
baby?*' — "Dear father," replied William, "I know 
this, that I owe every thing to the kind and liberal 
conduct of yourself, and my eldest brother. If 
you had not sent me that handsome present 
of three hundred pounds, which you will not allow 
me to call a loan, things would not be as they 
are now. That money from you, gave a turn to my 
affairs, just as I was beginning to get quite out of 
heart ; it met one or two pressing demands, enabled 
me to make a few purchases that I could not well 
have done without, and here we are as you see us ; 
I am making money, I may tell you, as fast as I 
could wish, — you shall see my books to judge 
for yourself, — and am, in a manner, becoming daily 
more independent." — "I see you are," replied the 
father. " There is such a thing as an honest in- 
dependence among men, which I approve most 
highly ; I do not say you are without it, but there 
is alse an impious independence of God, the giver 
of all our good things ; have you not, dear son, too 
much of the latter? I must own, I trembled less 
for you, when you lived in that little comfortable 
abode in Sand-lane, at the back of the town, when 
with as much honest independence among your 
follows, you seemed to hang in utter dependence 
on the Father of Mercies. I have heard you then 
pray with your family, that God would deliver you 
from all over-anxiety, and enable you to put your 
trust in no arm of flesh, no where indeed but in 
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Him. * Give us this day, our daily bread/ was 
then I fear more the prayer of the heart than it is 
now. I loved your quiet, self-denying, watchful, 
humble ways at that time. I see now too much of 
that frame of mind that makes a man cry out, 
'Soul take thine ease;' and to tell the truth 
William, I don't admire your way of getting money, 
at least one of your ways. "Why is the shop open 
till ten o'clock every Sunday morning V* — " I can't 
say I approve its being open, or wish to keep it 
open," replied William ; " but you see, father, there 
are so many of our neighbours who open their 
shops, that really in self-defence, and not to lose 
my customers, I open mine. There are the Pop- 
kinses opposite, and Smith and Thomas's only a 
few doors off, and Mrs. Jeffreys and," — "Pray 
don't trouble yourself to make out a longer list," 
said the old man, "but just let me ask you a 
question?" "Suppose Mr. Hopkins and Mrs. 
Jeffreys, and all the set of them, chose to appear 
with their faces blacked, or with one of their hands 
cut off, would you think it necessary to appear in 
the same trim ? No, you say to yourself, I should 
not be required to do what could not answer any 
interest. What should I be the better for a black- 
amoor's face, or for the loss of a hand ; I should 
only be making a fool of myself, in doing as others 
did in such a case. Now, I must tell you that 
your far higher interests are at stake, in the matter 
of profaning the Lord's day, and that you had 
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better lose even your right hand, than sin against 
God, at the risk of your own soul. Remember 
who hath said, * it is better to enter into life halt 
or maimed, than having two hands or two feet, to 
be cast into hell fire.' You had better be without 
that member of the mortal body here, than profane 
the day of the Lord your God, and run the risk of 
being cut off from living membership with the 
great Head of the body of vital Christians, the 
Church of Christ. 

'' Besides, let me tell you that you are taking an 
unfair advantage of your more loyal and more 
godly neighbours, if you open your shop ; — their 
obedience to the laws of the land, their conscien- 
tious observance of the God's holy commandments 
forbid them to think of worldly interest on that 
sacred day of rest. I know, for I could easily give 
a list of some of your godly neighbours, that 
nothing would force Mr. Hilton, and you know he 
is the head tradesman of this town, to open his 
shop on the Lord's day, and if you tell me that his 
fortune is made, and he has no need to do so, I 
would ask you what principle is it, that forbids 
poor widow Barnes, the most indigent shop-keeper 
in the whole parish, a widow with a large family, 
or that thrifty couple the Alfords, to buy or sell 
on the Christian Sabbath. Tis the law of the land , 
which ought to be to you, what the Levitical law 
of Moses was to the Jews, that you are breaking as 
well as the holy moral law, given by God, tiot 
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. for the Jews only, but for the uttermost ends of 
the-converted Gentile world. * Not one jot, or 
one tittle of this law shall pass away, till all things 
be fulfilled.' There was the king's proclamation, too, 
read the other day, in the great congregation, com- 
manding you on pain of his heavy displeasure, not 
to break the laws of the land, and profane the 
Lord's day. Therefore you are a disloyal subject 
to your own king of England, and a despiser of the 
laws of your country, as well as of Grod's laws and 
ordinances, if you persist in this unholy custom." 

'^ But many of my customers are poor labouring 
people, who cannot get paid by their masters till 
late on the Saturday evening, and they have no 
account with me, for indeed I think it a bad plan 
to let them run into debt : they bring their money 
in their hands, and buy what they want." — " De- 
pend upon it, William," said the old man, " there 
is an easy way of. obeying a plain and easy com- 
mand. Suppose you were to tell your poor cus- 
tomers, that nothing should make . you keep open 
your shop on the Lord's day, that you were ready 
to supply them with what they needed on the Sa- 
turday evening without their money, on this con- 
dition, that the wives brought the sum of money 
due from the Saturday, on the Monday morn- 
ing. Suppose you kept a book for the names of 
these customers. You would soon see who were 
true to their engagements, and on the following 
Saturday, (or perhaps after trying them a week or 
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SO,) you would have it in your power to refuse sup- 
plying those who were unfaithful to their word. 
Or if you object to this plan, suppose you were to 
allow every customer to be one week behind-hand 
in their payments, in this way, to t^ake their provi- 
sions as usual, and not to pay till the follow- 
ing Saturday, leaving an additional penny every 
following Saturday till the first week's debt was 
quite paid. In short, William, any thing is better 
than your present habit. Where there's a will, 
there's a way, depend on it. You had better give 
them the provisions for the first Saturday out of 
your own pocket, as you are in so thriving a way ; 
and if you did it out of love to God, you would be 
no loser ; or you had better lose the custom of the 
poor fellows altogether, — you who have had more 
religious advantages than they, — than help them to 
do what is wrong before God and man. Another 
thing I must add, with all this outcry about labour- 
ing men who cannot get paid till Saturday night, are 
there not ? — can you tell me that there are not,-^ 
many of your idle or ungodly neighbours who 
do not depend on the late Saturday evening pay- 
ment, and who are permitted to lounge into the 
shop, and buy what they want on the Sunday 
morning ? Have you ever sent one such customer 
away ? * Where there is a will, I say again, there is 
a way,^ and may God send His Spirit to set you 
right on this subject, and give you an honest and 
good will, and you will soon be able to make a 
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better plan than any I can point out to you, for I 
never was in any way of business. My son let 
this be done." — ** I will certainly attend to what 
you say," replied the son ; " but indeed father you 
are very warm, and there is no occasion, your 
cheeks are bright with heat, and your hand trembles. 
You need not be so angry." — ** I am not angry, 
my son," said the old man quietly and meekly, 
** at least I am not angry in the way you mean. I 
love you and yours almost as my own soul. If I 
appear indignant, if I rebuke sharply, and without 
mincing matters, it is after deep thought and earn- 
est prayer. My natural love of ease and quietness 
would fain have had me depart without rebuking 
you, but after much prayer for the wisdom that is 
from above, I determined to speak, and not in a 
fearful lukewarm spirit. Eli spoke to his sons, 
William, he did not keep silence, but such a feeble 
expostulation had best have been left unsaid; 
William, my own son, my son in the faith, I would 
wish to say, no power on earth, no temptation of 
hell, I had almost said, shall silence me. Do you 
think 1 can sit in silence while the child of more 
than forty years* prayers (for all that time have I 
prayed, nay, often wrestled in prayer for you,) is 
going on in a way that may seem right in his own 
eyes, but the end of which, he may find too late to 
be destruction ? While I live I will never conform 
to the too common custom of the present day, for 
th6 parent or head of a family to give up the di- 
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rection of his children of whatever age they may be. 
The children of Eli were men-grown, not boys, 
when their aged father, through false indulgence, 
or an unworthy fear, made but a feeble remon- 
strance, ' Why do ye such things ? nay, my sons ; 
for it is no good report that I hear.'' 

^' The other day when I was taken unwell, and 
nearly fainted away in church, during the morn- 
ing service, owing, I suppose, to some remains of 
the weakness that followed my late severe illness, 
I was persuaded to remain at home, instead of 
going to the afternoon service. You, my dear 
son, kindly offered to stay with me, and remained 
at home. 

** If you remember, I walked up and down your 
pleasant gravel walk for about ten minutes, and 
then I went up to my chamber to lie down, feeling 
really that I needed such repose and quiet for a 
little while. When I left you to go into the gar- 
den, you took up your Sunday newspaper ; when I 
came back into the house you were still reading it ; 
nay, when I came down stairs after my little re- 
freshing nap, that same Sunday newspaper was still 
in your hands. You were certainly, I suspect, al- 
most tired of it, for you gaped and yawned more 
than once, just before you laid it down. During 
the whole of the Sunday evening, that newspaper 
was taken up by one after the other of your family, 
as if it had been more worthy of attention than 
any other kind of reading. I did ask once, of my 
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grand-daughter Maria, what she was reading, and 
when she said the Sunday newspaper, I thought 
within myself, well, I live out of the world, and 
far away from London, and I suppose I have never 
heard of a Sunday newspaper before, but it may 
be very useful in some respects, and in its degree. 
However the next morning, I thought I would just 
give a look at this Sunday reading — I must own 
I was astonished to find what a simple mistake I 
had made in supposing the paper to be of a reli- 
gious character. I found it was nothing in the 
world but a worldly paper published for that day 
when we are called upon to come out of the world. 
All the news of the week I found summed up for 
that day, not merely the proceedings in politics of 
those who exercise authority according to this 
world, but the plans and plots of stage-plays which 
had been brought out during the week, the dis- 
. graceful garbage of a prize fight, or the indecencies 
of some worthless crim. con. affair: or again, ad- 
vertisements for selling and buying ; and not the 
news of one day, as we find in daily newspapers, 
but all the news of six days summed up, condensed 
and crowded into the paper for the Lord's day, the 
day of holy rest. I wonder if the Hiltons take 
in a Sunday newspaper?" 

"I should think they do not," replied Mr. 
William Adams, colouring. ** I wish, father, I 
.have often wished that I knew Mr. Hilton's secrets 
for regulating his family and household. To be 
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sure, he has always had a thriving business, his 
father left him, at least, thirty thousand pounds, 
and every things flourishing about him." — "My 
dear son," replied the elder Mr. Adams, " depend 
upon it, Mr. Hilton has had as many temptations to 
resist in keeping his fortune together, as you have 
had trials to undergo in making one. And he de- 
serves the character of an humble-minded, charitable 
man." — " He is, I believe, an excellent man," replied 
the son, " I wish I knew more of him ; it does one 
good to hear his brother Frank speak of him. Mr. 
Frank Hilton has been of late a very frequent 
visitor at our house, it puzzles my wife and myself 
sometimes to find out whether you or my sister 
Katherine are the attraction to draw him hither; 
but I suspect he will sadly miss one of you when 
you reldrn to the north." Katherine was the 
youngest child of her father, and many years 
younger than his other children. She had come 
from the north with her father that year for the 
first time, and her blooming countenance and 
cheerful manners had caused her to be much ad- 
mired at Arlingford. Those who had been much 
in her society, judged, and judged rightly, that 
there was much more to admire about her than her 
fair face and pleasing manners. While the father 
and son were conversing thus, Mr. Hilton and his 
brother Frank entered : their visit put an end to the 
younger Mr. Adams's doubts. Mr. Frank Hilton 
had come to propose for Katherine, to ask her 
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father's consent, and to speak of his own property, 
in short, to make all those communications and offers 
which an honest suitor is wont to bring forward. 

Mr. Adams heard all that he had to say gravely 
and attentively, and then shaking him heartily by 
the hand, he said, '^ If you can prevail as easily 
with Katherine as you do with me, you may be a 
very happy fellow, Mr. Frank. One condition, how- 
ever, I must make with you : — If Katherine is 
worth having, she is worth coming for. You must 
come, as soon as you find it convenient to do so, to 
her father's house, and I must present you to our 
friends in the north, and you must see Katherine in 
her own home attending to her every-day duties. 
Perhaps you may say I insist on this, because I 
want an excuse for keeping my child a little longer 
with me : it may be so. Still I should wish Katha* 
rine to be married from her father's house. —Well, 
little Bessy," said the old man, turning to one of 
his little grand-daughters, who had just entered, 
and who stood waiting to speak. ** Deliver your 
message : — what is it you have to say to me ?" — 
*' Oh! grandfather," said the child, smiling; 
'^ aunt Katherine sent me to say, that she is going 
to take me and the baby to Chauntry-Downs, and 
that she thinks you. would like to go too, so she is 
waiting at the upper end of the garden, and if you 
come, you are to bring the key of the garden gate; 
if not, I am to take the key." The old man asked 
for the key, and then putting it into the hand of 
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Mr. Frank Hilton, he said, " Mr. Frank shall 
take the key, Bessy, to aunt Katherine, and you 
shall wait a little while for me. Tell aunt Katha- 
rine that Bessy and I will follow, if you please, but 
that we are going first of all into the town, to buy 
a book at Mr. Russel's for Bessy, so that she need 
not leave the garden-gate open for us. What was 
the book I promised you, Bessy ? nay, I think there 
were two, tell me the names of them." — Bessy had 
not forgotten the names, though she had never seen 
the two books. " One," she said ; ** is * Henry 
and his Bearer,' the other is called *The Two 
Lambs.' " — Bessy told her mother on her return, 
that they did not overtake her aunt Katherine and 
Mr. Frank Hilton, till they had reached the very 
end of the downs, and that her aunt looked very 
grave and very red, and that Mr. Hilton smiled, and 
so did her grandfather ; and that her grandfather 
allowed her to sit down '' for ever such a time upon 
one of the little green hillocks, and read * The Two 
Lambs,' while he walked up and down under the 
fir-trees with her aunt and Mr. Hilton ; and that 
afterwards, her grandfather pointed out to her 
the chimneys of an old farm-house under Chinthurst 
Hill, and told her that perhaps aunt Katherine 
ivould come back from the north, and live there ; 
and that when she had asked who lived there now, 
aunt Katherine had laughed, and that her grand- 
father had told her that the farm-house was Mr. 
Frank Hilton's home. 
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CHAPTER II. 



£V£NTS AND CHANGES. 



** My dear nephew," said Miss Grant; " thou must 
learn to take people as they are. It is well to do 
them all the good in thy power, and never to lose 
an opportunity of doing them a good turn ; but we 
must frequently ask ourselves. Who made thee or me 
a judge over others ? Thou hast expected too much 
in Randal Thornclif. Is it his fault that thou art 
disappointed ?" — " My sister is quite right," said 
Mr. Grant, laying down his book ; '^ and I would 
add, ' Learn to look upon sin in thy neighbour, in 
somewhat the saine light as thou wouldst regard a 
very dangerous disorder of the body.' Thou 
wouldst not be angry with me, Walter, for being 
very ill, wouldst thou? thou wouldst be sorry, 
and wish me well cured ; but anger would be un- 
reasonable." — " But, uncle," said Walter, smiling ; 
'< who is always reasonable ? And then, I did not 
expect to find him mean and deceitful; I should not 
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have been so hurt, if be had behaved badly in an 
open straight-forward sort of manner. You know 
how he abuses the Hiltons behind their backs. 
Shall I tell you what he said of Frank Hilton^ 
whom he pretends to feel such a friendship for V* 
— " Indeed I do not wish to hear, Walter ; nor am 
I more anxious to know how he has disappointed 
thee. Thou wilt be the wiser for what has hap- 
pened, and not be in such haste to make an 
intimate friend of a person, of whom thou didst 
know so little." — " You would have me then sus- 
picious. I thought, uncle, you hated suspicions." 
— " So I do, Walter, but there is surely some dif- 
ference between unwarranted rashness, and un- 
charitable suspicion. But I tell thee what, Rachel," 
he said, turning to his sister ; <' thou hast let me for- 
get time over this volume. I promised to go at 
three o*clock to the rose-garden, and the afternoon 
is so pleasant, that suppose we all walk to the 
cottage : come, thou canst take thy needle- work, 
and sit down under the chesnut- trees, and Walter 
shall help me with the stills and the rose-leaves." 
— " We might take our tea there," replied Rachel ; 
" and to say the truth, I had rather put by my 
needle- work, and help the girls to gather roses." — 
** And so earn a bottle of rose-water for thyself, 
Rachel?" — Thou wast not here last summer, 
Walter, in time to see the roses in bloom," said his 
aunt Rachel, as she and her nephew stood at the 
entrance of the garden, which was thick set with 

c 
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roses ; ^^ thou didst not come to Arlingford till the 
end of the sevent|> month, if I remember." — " I did 
not," replied Walter ; " but what a beautiful sight it 
is ; here is at least an acre of ground spread over with 
roses in full bloom." 

" Thou art thinking, perhaps," said Mr. Grant, 
who had left them to enter the cottage, and who 
now returned and stood beside them — " thou art 
thinking, perhaps, ' Walter, when comparing the 
sober raiment of thine aunt Rachel, and myself, 
with our field of bright and blushing roses, that 
nature is not clad in Quakers' colours, and thou art 
rejoicing that roses are not drab-coloured. Is it 
not so, Walter?" — " It was not so," replied 
Walter ; ** that is, I was not thinking about any 
thing of the sort ; but now you have put it into my 
head, uncle, I will not deny that I am glad that 
roses, and I may add, green trees, and blue skies, 
as well as roses, are not drab-coloured." — " Come 
this way," said Rachel, mildly ; '^ and I think I can 
prove to thee that there is a wiser and more en- 
lightened way of treating the subject than thine. 
Look upon this border of lavender: it gives forth a 
fragrance which can almost rival the sweet breath 
of the rose, but it wears a livery quite as sober as 
a Quaker's garments ; nay, I think it is an exact 
match with my own gown ;" and as she said so, she 
gathered several sticks of lavender, and placed 
them in the waistband of her gown, or rather 
among the transparent folds of snow-white muslin. 
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which were pinned down as low as her waist : 
'* nay, come further, come to my Httle green-house, 
Walter, and I will show thee a flower which is posi- 
tively of the dullest, dingiest drab. In a few hours 
before we leave this garden, that little plain-faced 
flower will fill this green-house with its rich and 
spicy odour. Instead therefore of rejoicing that 
roses are not drab- coloured, I would rejoice that 
the God of nature has made not only the beautiful 
rose, but the lavender, and the night-scented stock. 
He may be as pleased with their sober vesture, as 
with the glowing beauty of the rose, for they have 
all their appropriate place and use." — " It is 
Bacon," said Mr. Grant, whose eyes had been all 
the while fixed upon the rose-beds ; " that has re- 
marked, that the only rose which giveth forth its 
perfume to the air, is the musk- rose, and his words 
are true : there is but a faint, and scarcely percep- 
tible fragrance from the hundreds of roses blos- 
soming here." 

The little party remained in the garden till after 
sun-set, and before they departed. Miss Grant took 
her nephew again to the green-house, where they 
found her prediction had come true, and the little 
dingy flower was breathing forth odours rich and 
spicy enough for some tropical garden. 

" How pleasant the evening is," said Mr. Grant, 
as they walked homeward ; ** what a grateful cool- 
ness by the river-side ! these are cheap pleasures ! 
the flush 4>£ crimson on the clear calm sky, the 

c2 
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breeze like a fan of feathers blowing over one's 
face, and the rippling of the stxeam, heard every 
now and then, when other pleasant murmurs are 
hushed into stillness. These are cheap pleasures, 
and luxuries common to all ranks of people ; but 
there are no pleasures or luxuries to be put before 
them, unless we except those of an intellectual, and 
higher still, those of a spiritual character. How 
sweetly, too, the bells of the church tower are be- 
ginning to join in with the other sounds of this 
summer evening ! though I am a Quaker, Walter, 
thou seest that I can admire the musical sound of 
church bells at a distance, as well as the delicate 
crimson of the rose." 

As they sauntered slowly along the bank of the 
river, they weni overtaken by two ladies : both of 
them were breathless with surprise and with talk- 
ing, and both talked at the same time, overpower- 
ing each other's voice. They were sure the bells 
were ringing for the marriage of Mr. Frank Hilton, 
and they could not believe their own eyes which 
told them that they had just seen Mr. Frank Hilton 
in a post-chaise, with a young lady by his side, very 
like Miss Katherine Adams, and they were sure 
that the post-boy wore a white favour, and now the 
bells had just struck up, there could not be a 
doubt. Miss Penny had always thought Mr. 
Frank Hilton was a settled old bachelor, and Miss 
Clackshaw wondered what the old lady, Mr. Hil- 
ton's mother would do, now her son, Mr. Frank, 
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was married. They had just been home with their 
sister, Mrs. Withers, for poor Mr. Withers was 
always obliged to hurry back to his house before 
sunset ; but they supposed every body would be 
astonished at the marriage: they wondered how it 
had happened that they had never heard of it, and 
what would Emily Withers say to it, for people had 
talked of her with Mr. Frank, though Miss Penny 
had always thought that he would not marry such 
a child as Emily. Mr. Grant was devising in what 
possible manner he could escape from the torrent 
of words which were pouring from the lips of the 
two spinsters, when old Mr. Mallard, who was as 
fond of talking as either of the Miss Clackshaws, 
appeared, turning the corner of the lane leading 
from the London road. " I dare say," said Mr. 
Grant, '< that thy friend John Mallard would like 
to hear this news, hadst thou not better cross over 
and tell him all thou knowest V* His last words 
were not heard by either of the ladies ; they had 
already fastened on the male gossip, and he had 
stopped, and stood with his hands upraised while 
they poured into his ears their budget of news, — 
Mr. Grant and his sister walked quietly home, 
leaving their nephew, Walter, at Mr. Hilton's 
door, for he had been an apprentice in his shop for 
nearly a year. 

The Miss Clackshaws were out and about at an 
earlier hour than usual the next morning. The 
sound of another bell had called them forth. It 
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was the solemn knell which gives notice to the 
hearer that an immortal spirit has passed to its ac- 
count. This loud bell began to toll as the two 
ladies were sitting at the breakfast table with their 
mother. The elder of them was in the act of pour- 
ing out a second dish of tea for her old mother, 
and the younger was reading aloud a long list of 
marriages and deaths from the county paper which 
had been laid fresh and damp upon the table that 
very morning, for it was publishing day. The 
newspaper was dropped at the second toll of the 
bell ; the cup of tea left unfilled ; the old lady 
sat with her hands and eyes uplifted. *' Who is 
dead in the name of wonder, Molly?" screamed 
Miss Penny, bursting into the kitchen ; but Molly, 
possessed by the same spirit, had already flown off 
through the back kitchen door into the street. 
Miss Clackshaw had rushed to. the street door and 
seized, and held with a forcible grasp, a quiet little 
boy who had been passing on his way to school 
with his satchel of books upon his back ; the poor 
boy only opened his eyes and then his mouth at her 
string of hurried questionings, and stared in her 
face. At length he said, ** YouVe been and made 
me drop my marble, you shook me so," and then 
he tried to escape, that he might search for the 
marble which he had held too carelessly in his hand. 
Miss Clackshaw, with a disconsolate look, gazed up 
the street, no one was to be seen but her sister in 
the same act of staring at the scullery door. Ano- 
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ther moment and the suspense of the sisters was at an 
end, Molly was seen coming forth from the barber's 
shop, some doors above. ** Well, Miss," she said 
to the one who reached her first, " you wondered 
io- hear the big bell go, and so did I ; and who do 
you think is dead, — died in the night quite suddenly 
after a hearty supper, but the Vicar ?" The two 
daughters were caterers or jackals for their old 
mother who had a prodigious appetite for news or 
scandal of every kind which they brought home 
and helped her to devour. On their return to the 
parlour they found the old woman very cross and 
querulous, lamenting that her size and infirmities 
made her utterly helpless, and complaining that no 
one ever cared for her, or attended to her ; that her 
tea was cold, and that in attempting to reach the 
cup she had overset the milk jug ; the cat also 
had eaten up the toast, and would not mind her 
scolding. All her troubles, however, were forgotten, 
when her voluble daughters poured forth their 
tide of news, and fresh toast was brought, and 
hot water poured into the tea-pot, and the tea drank 
without milk, and the customary chapters of the 
Bible hurried over, the young ladies taking out 
their curl papers as they read ; at last they sallied 
forth to gather the cream of the news about the 
Vicar's sudden death. Mr. Holt had been a kind, 
easy man ; harmless, except in a negative sense, 
but quite unfit to be the spiritual pastor of the 
populous market town of Arlingford. He was a 
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little too fond of good living, and far too fond of 
bodily ease; in short, he was a good-natured, idle, 
useless person : no one disliked him, but, alas ! no 
one loved him. 

Mr. Clare, the new Vicar, who was appointed to 
the living of Arlingford by the Bishop of the diocese, 
came to reside in the parish a few weeks after the 
death of Mr. Holt« who had been a bachelor, and 
whose establishment consisted of a few self-interest- 
ed servants, who were suspected to have appro- 
priated many articles of their deceased master*8 
property when his heir, a distant cousin, came to 
take possession of it. The new Vicar was delighted 
with the comfortable parsonage, still more with the 
venerable church. The old clerk was very proud 
of the church, and he joined Mr. Clare after the 
evening service of the first Sunday that he offi- 
ciated. '' This is always reckoned one of the finest 
buildings in this part of the country, sir," he said, 
'* and the interior is thought quite as beautiful and 
grand as the outside. The organ is a very fine one 
sir, you must admire our organ. — " I do indeed," 
replied the Vicar ; '' and this screen of carved oak 
is one of the most beautiful I ever saw. 1 think I 
have seldom seen a parish church in which every 
thing is so complete, and in such fine preservation. 
I have only one complaint to make, one thing alone 
seems wanting." — " What may that be, sir ?" said 
the clerk, staring round the church, with a look 
that seemed to say, surely the pulpit has not disap- 
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peared since I last looked, or the font walked down 
its steps, and so out of the church. << What is 
wanting sir ? pray tell me, for I am sure I could 
not point it out?" — " A congregation," replied 
Mr. Clare, mildly; "I fear there are very few 
members of the Church of England in this large 
town. I have seen two large dissenting places of 
worship, and I have heard from several persons that 
their ministers are truly pious, excellent men." — 
" Well sir," replied the clerk ; " we mostly call 
ourselves church-folks here, and I must say I did 
not call the congregation this afternoon a poor one. 
Mr. Nash was at church twice, who seldom comes 
except in a morning ; and so were the Miss Clack- 
shaws, and Mr. Hanbury came in the morning, who 
never comes at all." — Mr. Clare did not wait to 
hear more of who did, or who did not attend ; he 
walked away, saying to himself, *' but what had be- 
come of the poorer classes. I do not remember to 
have seen more than two or three poor persons in 
the whole congregation." — The poor had not been 
thought of in that church, nor had any accommoda- 
tion been provided for them. " Are you a dissen- 
ter, or a member of the Church of England ?" said 
Mr. Clare to a poor woman in whose little room he 
was sitting the next morning. ** Understand me, 
my poor friend, I am not going to find fault with 
you, if from conscience you differ from my own sa- 
cred church." — " Why sir," she replied; "I 
must say that my heart goes after the church, but. 
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dear me, one gets but a sorry welcome there, though 
there be empty seats enough, and a deal more 
room in every way, than at the meeting house in 
Rosemary-lane, where I now generally attend. If 
one puts on one's best, and gets all clean and tidy 
into the church ; there's Mr. Larret the beadle, or 
the sidesman, or one or other of them stares at one 
with a frown for standing in the way, and passes 
on, and leaves one standing. If an empty pew by 
a rare chance is left ajar, and one goes into it and 
sits down by the door, up comes Larret with ' You 
must turn out, mistress, 'tis as much as my place 
is worth, to let you stay.' — ' Well sir,' one may 
say by way of reply ; * the family never comes in 
an afternoon, and for the matter of that, there are 
but two or three to fill this pew in the morning, 
and Mrs. Martin, whose pew it is, is but a little 
tradesman's wife.' I remember saying all this one 
afternoon, I am sure, a quarter of an hour before 
the service began, and I had seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin, and little Billy their son, go out in the 
gig, as they always do, just as I came up Quarry 
Street. * Ah, well!' said Mr. Larret, * move ofF; 
I suppose you will next take your seat in the quality 
pews.* Then, sir, another Sunday I took a littlestool, 
and sat me down in the middle aisle, which is wide 
enough, but Madame Withers and the Miss Clack- 
shaws came sailing along in their silks and gauzes, 
and pushed by me rather roughly ; and afler service 
Mr. Larret came up to me, and said, * Good wo- 
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man, there's a complaint about your taking up the 
room in the aisle: the gentlefolks say that they 
cannot get by, because you and your rags are stuck 
in the way. So mind for the future to keep out of 
the way.* — I must say, sir/' continued the poor 
woman, ^* it is not so, to be sure, with Madame 
Ormeston, or my Lady Manners, who who are real 
quality, but I should never think of coming in their 
way, and for the matter of that, I am sure I meant 
no offence to Madame Withers, but was getting up 
to make my curtsey, when one of the misses, her 
sisters, pushed by so quickly, that I almost fell. 
Now, sir, when we go to the meeting, there is first 
one, and then another of the good folks there, turns 
round with a smile, and opens the door of the seat, 
and whispers, * Well neighbour, walk in, and wel- 
come, there is room enough for you and me, pray 
come in, and don't stand tiring yourself there.' " 
— "I will do every thing in my power," replied 
Mr. Clare, " (and you may tell your neighbours 
this from me,) to provide comfortable sittings for 
every one of you, and if we can find no place in the 
body of the church, I may perhaps manage to have 
a new gallery built on purpose for the poor, that in 
our beautiful church the poor may have the gospel 
preached unto them." As Mr Clare walked down 
the street from church, he might have observed the 
stare of watchful eyes peeping over the blinds, in 
many houses, and fixed upon him ; but Mr. Clare's 
walking down the street, was like his walk through 
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the life of this world, straight-forward, turning nei» 
ther to the right hand nor the left. He was well 
fitted for his new station, for he was a man of a fine 
clear temper, and remarkable for decision of cha- 
racter. He was moreover a consistent Christian, a 
man whose practice agreed with his preaching. 

Miss Penny Clackshaw was sitting in Mrs. 
Adams's drawing room, turning her glance restlessly 
every moment through the little upright Venetian 
blinds that fitted the lower partition of the window. 
Bessy Adams had gained possession of Miss Clack<^ 
shaw's Prayer-book, and she was spelling the 
name in the beginning, and pulling out and put- 
ting in again the little markers of narrow riband, 
and doubling up the book in her unfolded pocket- 
handkerchief, and undoubling it again, and doing 
this over and over again ; her mother was giving 
her attention, at one time to Miss Clackshaw's vola- 
tile discourse, at another time, to the child and the 
Prayer-book, and expressing her fears that the 
book would be injured, and bidding Bessy Adams 
put down Miss Penny's red morocco Prayer-book, 
which the child, quite accustomed to have her own 
way, showed no intention of doing. Nathaniel 
Adams, the eldest son of the family, a huge over- 
grown lad, as awkward as a young bear, was 
yawning over a copy of * Bell's Life in London,' 
which he did not dare produce in his father's pre- 
sence, and looking uncommonly sullen, because 
his father had insisted on his attending church 
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twice on that day. '' You are not of the walking 
party this evening Nathaniel/' said Miss Penny. 
Mr. Nathaniel did not choose to answer, except by 
a sort of low rough grunt. " Any news one would 
like to hear?" the lady next enquired.— " Na- 
thaniel, my dear, don't you hear Miss Penny's 
question?" said his mother. The sullen youth 
looked still more sullen, but did not raise his head. 
— " Young people grow fast, nay, out of all know- 
ledge," said Miss Penny ; " Nat is very tall for 
fourteen, but," and here she tittered, ** you remem* 
ber the old proverb, ' 111 weeds grow apace.' When 
is he to leave Mr. Tidy's academy?" — " Nat left 
school last half-year," said Mrs. Adams ; and he is 
past fifteen." — " Mother says you were a big tall 
girl at her school. Miss Penny, when she was but a 
little one, no bigger than me," said Bessy, staring up 
in Miss Penny's face. — " Fie, Bessy Adams," said 
the mother ; " we never talk of a lady's age." — ^The 
brutal Master Nathaniel here burst into a horse- 
laugh, and rising up, cried out, ** Yes, but you did, 
mother: I'll swear I heard you tell Mr. Beville 
that she must be near upon fifty." — Mrs. Adams 
endeavoured to smile, and to apologise, and Miss 
Penny's simper only spread half way up her face, 
and then turned into a sour sneer. " And Mr. 
Mallard, who was here," continued Bessy, " said 
that you were then the prettiest lady in the town, 
and that now no one would take you to be more 
than thirty!" Nathaniel, who had risen up, here 
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laugbed aloud, and rapped at the window, and the 
visage of Mr. Mallard, who was passing at the 
time, was turned towards the party. ** Nat, for 
shame!" said his mother. — " Impudent schoolboy," 
murmured Miss Penny. — " O yes, sir, pray walk 
in," bawled the lad through the window, " here's a 
lady wants to see you ;" and then, before Mn 
Mallard could enter, he rushed away. — " Pray 
sit down, sir," said Mrs. Adams, ** foolish joke of 
my son Nathaniel ! boys will be boys ! £h, Miss 
Penny ?" — " What, neither of you ladies gone a 
walking," said Mr. Mallard, '' and such a sweet 
pleasant evening? I came down the street with 
Mr. Beville, poor young gentleman ! we are to 
lose him, for Mr. Clare brings his own curate from 
Cressbarapton." — " And where may that be?" said 
Mrs. Adams. — ** His last parish," said Mr. Mal- 
lard, " and the new curate's name is Cooper." 

'^ Do sit you down and tell us all about it, Mr. 
Mallard," said Miss Penny : " would not you like 
to hear all about Cresshampton, Mrs. Adams, and 
the new Curate ?" Mr. Mallard looked very wise, 
and repeated just what he had said before, but Miss 
Penny after putting various questions to him, found 
he knew nothing more ; " Well," she said at last, 
" Fm sorry we are to lose Mr. Beville ; nobody 
could preach a better discourse to please me, and 
do you know, Mrs. Adams, he told my sister 
Withers that he had had instruction in elocution 
and been taught to preach by a player. In my 
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opinion, Mr. Clare, the new Rector, is nothing of a 
preacher, to Mr. Beville. His sermons were per- 
fect ; so short and such poetical language, and such 
tender appeals to the heart ! And then he is so 
handsome, and so genteel, and he does not set his 
face against innocent amusements, as some people 
are said to do. I danced with him at our assembly 
once, and Tm sure I never had a pleasanter partner.*' 
" When was that. Miss?" inquired Mr. Mallard. 
" Last October, sir; you were there, wern't you, 
sir ? my sister Withers was lady patroness." " Oh ! 
I remember you were all night in the card-room, 
for you love a rubber of whist ; and so Mr. Beville 
is really going : heigh ho ! well I don't know where 
they will find a better preacher, or a greater 
favourite in the parish." ^< My husband says that 
Mr. Beville*s sermons were not so true to the 
bible," said Mrs. Adams, ** as poor old Mr. Holt's 
were." ** Why, Mrs. Adams, you make me smile : 
not so good as the old Rector's !" The conversa- 
tion was here suddenly turned to Mr. Clare, who 
was espied by the restless glance of Miss Penny, as 
he passed down the street ; and then his preachings 
and his manners, and his family, and his age, and 
many other topics relating to him were discussed. 
Miss Penny Clackshaw being the chief speaker, 
and Mrs. Adams feeling more and more ashamed of 
herself, from the interest she took in the conversa- 
tion ; there is no occasion to detail what they said. 
There has been enough of their Sunday evening's 
amusement already set before you. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



SUNDAY EVENING CONTINUED. 



It is, I think, the remark of the amiable Elizabeth 
Smith, that ** To be good and disagreeable, is high 
treason against virtue." Mrs. Hilton was thought 
to be very good, nay, righteous overmuch, but she 
was not pronounced disagreeable. Those who 
knew little of the prophet Daniel^ or any other 
scripture character, pronounced the same judgment 
upon her that was pronounced against the prophet, 
though not exactly in the same words ; they could 
find no occasion nor fault against her, except con- 
cerning the law of her God. They could find no 
fault with her temper, no fault with her manners, 
and no fault with her conduct ; but she was pro- 
nounced to be, according to the peculiar style of 
language of her censors, *^ somewhat too sanctified, 
too much of 'a saint." They saw not, — it never 
entered into their heads, that those offensive prin- 
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ciples which she held so meekly, but at the same 
time so resolutely, were the very spring and life of 
all the gentle virtues, and all the lovely graces ; 
for which they could not help loving and admiring 
her. 

The religion of God's Holy Book is distinguished 
from the religion of many of his professed disciples 
by the absence of every thing like affectation. The 
language of the saints whose lives are there record- 
ed, is never overstrained. There seems indeed to 
be a natural propensity in fallen man, to be wise 
above what is written, and to be righteous over 
much. Our Lord, when on earth, held up to expo- 
sure and reprobation, all such pharisaical preten- 
sions and display ; but as then, so at the present 
time, this sort of overstrained godliness, or affecta- 
tion of godliness, might be pointed out not only as 
belonging to hollow-hearted and inconsistent pro- 
fessors, but to weak disciples. The truly wise and 
excellent Mr. Scott, when commenting on these 
words of the inspired preacher, ** Be not righteous 
overmuch, neither make thyself overwise," has said 
with that admirable good sense which distinguishes 
his writings, ** There are many parts and appear- 
ances of religion, which may be carried to a per- 
nicious extreme. A man may be too tenacious of 
insignificant forms, or human inventions ; he may 
pretend to kinds and degrees . of righteousness, 
which the Scriptures do not require, laying much 
stress on celibacy, fastings, and other austerities ; 
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his boldness and zeal may verge towards rashness 
and rage; his conscientiousness may degenerate 
into superstition and scrupulousness ; his benevo- 
lence into indiscretion and indiscriminate profusion; 
and his candour and good nature into folly : and 
in affecting to be acquainted with the whole of 
divine truth, he may become presumptuously 
curious, and intrude into unrevealed things." Such 
was not the religion of Mrs. Hilton. I once asked 
a venerable old clergyman, who had been regarding 
her in fixed and silent attention for some consider- 
able time, what opinion he had formed about her : 
his reply was given in a few words, '' To be spirit- 
ually-minded is life and peace.'' 

While Miss Penny Clackshaw was wasting her 
oi^n time, and that of her neighbour's, Mrs. Adams, 
in idle gossipping, Mr. and Mrs. Hilton were 
spending the evening of the day of hallowed rest in 
a very different manner. The room in which they 
and their children were sitting, opened upon a 
large and pleasant garden, and the glass door and 
the windows were wide open. Mrs. Hilton and her 
little daughter Mary were conversing together near 
the window. '' Did you always like Sunday better 
than any other day of the week, mother ?" said the 
little girl. — *' No, Mary, I did not, but I might ask 
you a question, which will shew you the reason of 
my answering No. Did you always like to do the 
will of God, better than your own will V* Mary 
looked grave, and said, ** Mother, you know that I 
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often like to do my own will better than God's 
and better than yours ; but I will try to love Ood's 
holy will, and to do it, mother.*' She said a moment 
afterwards, ** I wish you would tell me something 
about yourself when you were a little girl, and about 
your father and mother, and their farm-house upon 
the heath, will you mother V — " I will tell you, 
my dear Mary, something about our garden at the 
Heath-brook, or rather about one of the trees in the 
garden : a vine once grew up the side of the house ; 
in the summer-time it was covered with leaves, but 
it bore no fruit ; year after year, my father looked 
for fruit, but in vain, and at last it was <kcided to 
cut it down. I remember that some one wished the 
vine to remain, but my ftither said, ' A vine without 
fruit is useless in every sense, and in every staie. 
I would let it grow where it is, but there are other 
plants which seem to me preferable to an unfruitful 
vine. It is never hung with sweet-smelling and 
beautiful blossoms, like the rose, nor do its leaves 
remain green all the winter like the ivy.' It was 
cut down ; I was standing by my father, and he 
turned tome and said, ' What shall we do with the 
wood V I could not tell : ' they build ships of the 
oak ; they make planks of the fir for boards to our 
rooms; but I don't know what we can make of 
the vine, we cannot even make a peg to hang your 
cloak on, Mary. It is fit for nothing but for burn- 
ing.' Observe, my Mary, he said, * the only worth 
and use of the vine is its fruitfulness ; other trees 
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are distinguished for their qualities in various ways,^ 
but the vine for fruitfulness, and as you must now 
perceive, if it is not fruitful, it is utterly worthless, 
far more worthless in every way, than any other 
tree ;' and then he asked me if I could find any spi- 
ritual application for the unfruitful vine. Perhaps, 
my dear Mary, you can answer the question which 
my father put to me." — " Or you can, Edward ?" 
Mary asked her brother. Edward looked very wise 
and thoughtful, but had nothing to say. '^ I sup- 
pose, Edward, I must do for you, as my father 
did for me, — set the application before you. As the 
vine among other trees, so is the Christian among 
other men. All trees are distinguished for some par- 
ticular worth or quality : the oak for the beauty of its 
foliage,, and the lasting firmness of its wood ; the 
laurel for its glossy and evergreen leaves ; the rose 
and lilac for their sweet and lovely flowers ; but the 
vine for its fruitfulness. The Christian, if a real 
Christian, may be excelled by his fellow men in many 
qualities, which make a man a favourite in the 
world : he may not be distinguished by bodily 
gifts, or outward beauty, or any superiority of in- 
tellect, but if he is a disciple of Jesus Christ, he is 
fruitful in good works ; and unless he is fruitful, 
unless he does excel in good works, many persons 
who are wholly of this world, far surpass him ; he 
is indeed, when compared with them, a poor wretch- 
ed useless creature ; and though he may bear the 
name of vine, or Christian here, his end, like that of 
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the unfruitful vine, is to be burned." — While Mrs. 
Hilton was speaking to her younger children,, her 
husband, who had been listening to all she said, had 
opened the Bible. "Come hither, Edward," he 
said, "and you shall read aloud to us what the 
.Spirit of God has spoken to us on this very subject 
by theprophetEzekiel. Turn to the fifteenth chapter 
of the book of Ezekiel, and when you have done 
reading, we will go and look at the vine which 
grows all over the. south wall of the garden, and 
partly over the summer-house. Edward turned to 
the .fifteenth chapter of Ezekiel, and read, — ^ Son 
of. man, what is the vine-tree more than any tree, 
or than a branch which is among the trees of the 
forest ? • Shall.. wood be taken thereof to do any 
work? or will, men take a pin of it to hang any 
vessel thereon ? : Behold, ' it is cast into the fire 
for fuel ; the fire devoureth both the ends of it, and 
the midst of it is burned. Is it meet for any work ? 
Behold, when it was whole, it was meet for no work : 
how much less shall it be meet yet for any work, 
when the fire hath devoured it, and it is burned ? 
said the Lord God.' 

" Come now to the garden, my dear children," 
said Mr. Hilton, drawing his wife's arm within his 
own ; but before they reached the south wall and 
the : vine, one of the servants came running down 
the broad walk to tell Mrs. Hilton she was wanted 
immediately. She did not return till nearly an 
hour after. "We will not go to the vine till your 
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dear mother joidb m again^"' Baid Mr« Hilton, 
and they all returned to the honae, and to tbeir 
books. — ^'^ You aeem pleased, my dear mother/' 
said her son William, when Mfs« ffilton retomed. 
There was an unusual brightness «pon the calm 
dear eoanteaance of his mother. '' I am pleased, 
very happy, Tory happy, my dear VTiiiiaai. I have 
been pnesent," shfe said more grscmsly, ^'«ta gkmotts 
sight, the death-bed of ci pardoned iBmner. I am^ 
fesB, dear Maiic^" she •oontimied, tamiag to her hns- 
baiid, who&e whole attention haid been §xtA upon 
her from the time she entered the tocKSk'^ and at t^e 
sight of bis kind approving smiles^ her own smiles 
returned^--'' I confess to hating l>ee& % litde idle, 
and "an willing to leave th^ deM' paity in this piei^ 
santFOom, when I was called away: I then foolishly 
felt the eall an interruption; but it is troe enough 
to pass into a proverb, that whenever omr blessed 
Lord calk us to perform a dM^y^ we ^nd in the 
midst, perhaps, of our unwiiling ^edieaoe, that me 
have been called to a high hononr, not only to do 
the bidding of the King of kings, and to bold com- 
munion with the Lord of lords, hut to be a felloe- 
worker with Him in whose ftiTOSPr is life. 

^ Ton know how o(t«n I have b^n toiread and 
pray with poor Sandi Green« Wh^ she lived in 
OUT service, some years ago, she' was one of the 
moM thoughtless girls I «ver met with, and since 
the heginning of this, her last and only illness^ I 
have found all my visits, vain and fVuitkes, till to- 
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day. Sue was always in a miserable, repining state. 
I never saw a smile upon her face. She liked to 
have me with her, but seemed always inclined,(nay 
determined, mournful as she was, to talk to me 
about the things of this world. I could not help 
feeling that in a short time the things of this world 
would possess no interest with her, for she was evi- 
dently about to be removed from them. And so I 
told her, but I spoke to her in vain. I read the Bible 
to her, it seemed, in vain. She paid no heed to the 
words of life, and all the while seemed hastening 
towards the shades of death. Her thoughtless and 
utter carelessness appeared to me even more in- 
curable than her bodily disease. It was beyond 
the help of me or any human creature ; and that 
consideration, while it humbled me, drove me to 
more earnest prayer for her, and bade me wait pa- 
tiently for the answer to my prayer. Poor thing ! 
she had never, I believe, been a gross sinner, and 
it was therefore the more difficult to prove to her 
that she was a sinful creature. When I entered 
her little wretched chamber, this evening, I saw that 
a fearful change had taken place in her appearance 
since I hiid been last with Jier, but there was a life 
and energy in her look and manners such as I had 
never bebe^d, even when she was in strong health 
of body. I found who had been her teacher, while 
she had been searching into those parts of the holy 
Scriptures which I had marked for her, even He 
who has said that His children, the children of His 
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holy covenanty ' need not that any man should 
teach them.'* I saw that his holy anointing had 
been given unto her, and had been teaching her, 
and that in her, that beautiful promise of the Pro- 
phet had been accomplished, ' I will write my law 
in their hearts, and they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, saying, Know the Lord, for they 
shall all know Me from the least to the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive their in- 
iquity, and I will remember their sin no more.Vf 
She was bending down over her open Bible when I 
entered the room, and she turned to me with a 
smile of such child-like delight, that I scarcely 
knew her countenance, the expression was so new 
to it. All this account, to those who know any 
thing of the death-beds of pardoned sinners, may 
appear common- place. We have seen many such 
proofs of our blessed Lord's goodness, my husband ; 
but what I wish to call your attention to, my dear 
children,'' she said, addressing herself particularly 
to them, is this : 'M was very anxious to find out the 
reason of this sudden change in Sarah, and I ques- 
tioned her on the subject ; being certain,' that al- 
though God alone had effected it, she had. been a 
deeply anxious and interested party ; that He had 
wrought it not without her consent and concurrence, 
bat by and within herself. I give you her account 
almost in her own words. ' I never felt so unhappy 

* '1 John ii. 27. t Jeremiah zxxi« 34. 
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as last night : some friends of mine had been sitting 
with me and talking to me about all sort of idle 
gossipping, just as I liked to talk ; but when they 
were gone, and I was left alone to myself, I felt for 
the first time, what a poor wretched miserable crea- 
ture I was in myself. I felt that it was no use long- 
ing and wishing to get better, while I was perhaps 
just on the edge of the grave. I began to think 
upon what you had often told me of the love of God 
to a poor sinful creature like myself, and then, my 
dear mistress, I felt I had no claim upon him ; I 
was not worthy of His goodness, I had never sought 
him. How then could I hope that he would be kind 
and merciful to me. It was not as if I had not 
known how to seek. Him. ^ You had told me over 
and over again that I must pray, and so I did 
what I called saying my prayers; I said, Our Father, 
and the Belief, every night before I went to bed ; 
but I had not thought nor felt about what I said. 
At last I know what it is to pray. I ; have been 
praying, and I am sure my prayers are heard ; I have 
been praying through that blessed Saviour of whom 
you have so often spoken to me.' This, my children," 
continued Mrs. Hilton, '^ this is what I would- have 
you consider, and that with attention :*' the change 
that followed in the heart when the heart had begun 
to pray. The change was wrought by God alone, 
but the means he blessed were the sinner's own 
humble, fervent prayers." 

" Shall we take our walk in the garden now, 
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Mary ? " iiaid Mr. Hilton.—" My dear husband," 
she replied y ''I am so sorry, but we cannot go 
even now ; for I had almost forgotten a faithful 
promise, a promise I made to poor Sarah Green to 
send her husband to her this evening. She fears she 
may not live till the morning, and she wishes to see 
him at once. I cannot send the maid servants to 
the Bull, where his poor wife told me, she feared 
he has been sittmg all day ; nor do I wish to send 
Walter or William, or any of the young people. I 
wish you would go, dear husband, and bring the 
wretched man away : I think he would mind you." 
— " And while I am gone," said Mr. Hilton, " you 
must really go with the children to look at the vine 
according to our promise : nay, you can walk in 
the garden till I return and join you there." 

Mr. Hilton could not help contrasting the clear 
fresh open air of that summer-evening, with the 
hot and stifling atmosphere of the public-house. 
The soft and glowing light of sunset fell full upon 
the windows of the house ; bat the shutters had 
long been closed. In the bar stood Mrs. Hayman, 
the landlady, in a cap of immense dimensions all 
bedizened with streaming , ribands.^ and she was 
screaming at the top of her voice, to know how 
many gentlemen in the parlour had called for 
brandy and water* Her daughter, Miss Bella, 
stood beside her, dressed out still more gaily. 

James Green, dirty and untidy, and in his week- 
day clothes, was staggefing across the passage with 
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his pipe in fais mouth, when Mr. Hilton entered. 
He was told that his wife lay" dying ; and taking 
the pipe from his mouth, that he might be able to 
speak, and opening widely his staring bloodshot 
eyes, he muttered out in a brutal but drowsy voice, 
** Let her die, let her die : she may die as soon as 
she will for me. I won't budge for her, or any 
mactk or woman living." 

A modest young woman «tood in the street, near 
the door, as Mr. H^ton entrenited her husband, 
who was already scarcely able to stand, not to en- 
ter the Bnll. ''Oh, Mr. Hilton t" she cried, 
'' speak to him, and help me with him ; if he once 
goes into that house, I shall not get him away to- 
night. And there are the children crying at home 
for bread. If you will belaev« me, I have not seen 
Robert till just now, when i ioond him at the 
King's Head, since he came home from work last 
night ; and my mind raitgiveB me, but I really be- 
lieve he has spent the greater part of the week's 
wages ; nnd dien what axe we to do ? Robert, dear 
Robert! don't drag me so. O do shut the door, 
my good man,^ she said to James Green, who was 
sWing back agam into the house.-^'^ Ah ! I ktMtw 
it would be so; he hfis broke away from me, and 
they have both got in. Mr. Hilton, why is there 
not a atop put to sudi doings as these ? Why are 
thete places suffered to be open on Sunday nights ? 
Is it not eiUDugh to let them drink all the week 
long; but cannot the Lord's day beheld sacred t 
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Hear them, how they are shouting and laughing 
within.' There is many a wife with tears in her 
eyes, and a heavy pain in her heart. No, no, I 
cannot leave him there,*' she added ; and then she 
entered the house, and as she passed, Mr. Hilton, 
who followed, saw in the full light of the gas 
lamp, , the .hollow cheek and tattered gown of the 
half-starved woman. She went up to her hus- 
band,- and succeeded in persuading him to come 
away with her. • As he rose up, however, he looked 
with an observing glance around him : two men 
burst out in a loud laugh, and bade him go like a 
good lad in his .wife's leading-strings. Stamping 
with rage, he shook her off, and swore at her, and 
would have struck her, had she not avoided him. 
Frightened : and ' provoked, the wretched woman 
burst, into tears, and upbraided him; and then 
came the landlady forward, and begged the poor 
wife not to come and make a brawl in her house, 
but to take herself off at once. And though she 
was interrupted by the oaths and hiccups of her 
other ' customers, she . said, in a> loud indignant 
voice, " It was not here that the fellow got drunk; 
but it is just such folks as you and he that come 
and give a bad name to a respectable house. I 'm 
sorry for the woman,'' continued the landlady, see- 
ing Mr. Hilton, as she turned ; '' but it was not 
here the man got intoxicated, and it's very hard 
that decent folks like ourselves should suffer. 
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Here, good woman," she cried, with a careless air, 
pouring out a glass of gin, *' you are welcome to 
this^ for I see you are. sadly flustered. There, do 
drink it ; it will do you good. Well, madam, you 
need not look so high, and so innocent, and push 
away the glass. I dare say, you dirty hussy, you 
like a glass of gin as well as anybody; though 
perhaps, you take it in secret." It was well known 
that Mrs. Hayman herself had no objection to 
drinking the spirits she sold, which might account 
for her tone of violent indignation. With some 
difficulty, Mr. Hilton succeeded in getting the two 
drunken men away. He sent' a person to assist 
the wretched wife with her intoxicated husband, 
and he took James Green to his own house, for he 
could not bear to let him remain drinking and 
swearing, while his wife was dying, and he dreaded 
his disturbing her last moments, if he should re- 
tarn to her. His two younger children were gone 
to bed when he reached home, and his wife was 
coming down from their chambers. Night had 
closed in for more than an hour, but though it was 
too late to go and look at the vine with his be- 
loved children, or to take the quiet walk in the 
cool and pleasant twilight, which he had promised 
himself, there was so much peace, and so much 
cheerful order within the walls of his own house, 
that he felt soothed by the contrast of every thing 
around him to the glare, and the riot, and the 
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heated atmosphere of the pttblic-hoaae, where he 
had been obliged so unwillingly to pass some por- 
tion of his Sunday evening. Melancholy he did 
feel at the recollection of what he had seen ; at the 
love of those calling themselves Christians for such 
wretched pleasures ; but when he felt tempted to 
congratulate himself on the love of himself and his 
beloved finnily for high and spiritual enjoyments, 
he answered the self-approving thought with that 
humbling admonition, ^' Who made thee to differ 
from another ?*' 

Before he sat down in his smiling family, he said, 
'^ We did not see the vine together this evening, 
but we may behold and consider together the true 
vine," His daughter Mary looked up and smiled ; 
the large Bible was open before her, and when he 
looked over her shoulder she placed her finger upon 
the words to which he was about to call their at- 
tention.* ** I am the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman. Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit he taketh away ; and every branch that 
beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. Now ye are clean through the word 
that I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and 
I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me. I am the vine and ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in me and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit, for without me 

• John XV. 
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ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch and is withered, and men 
gather them up and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you. Herein is my Father glo- 
rified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my 
disciples." 

That same evening Mr. Mallard had gone, as he 
expressed himself, Ho take a bit of supper ^^ with. 
Mrs. Ciackshaw and her daughters. *^ Molly tells 
me," said Miss Ciackshaw, who had been spending 
half an hour in chatting with the servant in the 
kitchen, *Hhat there was afine to do at the Bull just 
now, when she went for the porter. Mr. Hilton had 
been there taking the customers away by force, and 
poor Mrs. Hayman felt herself quite hurt, and she 
wished her husband had been in the way or her 
son, but there was nobody but her daughter Bella 
and herself. She said she had not been to 
church, morning or evening, but that the folks in 
the tap were giving a strange account of the new 
Vicar's sermons, and that in her mind she had not 
a doubt that he was at the bottom of the whole 
afiair. Such a thing had never happened before, 
as Mr. Hilton's coming and interfering with the 
pleasures of her customers, who were all quiet, 
with shutters shut and doors closed, till he came. 
Mr. Mallard, who was a little deaf, raised his hands 
at the account, and so did the old lady ; and the 
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former went away understanding that the Vicar 
had been dragging away the customers from the 
Bull that evening. They all persuaded themselves, 
indeed, that Mrs. Hayman was right, and that the 
parson was at the bottom of the whole affair, and 
so they told the story ' the next morning. Mr. 
Mallard was astonished, the ladies indignant. To 
be sure, Mr. Mallard said to them the next morn- 
ing, '' Drunkenness is a sad thing. - I was nearly 
pushed off the pavement by a great drunken fellow 
who came hallooing down the street as I walked 
home from your house ; nay, he did splash my 
stockings and my .small clothes with the filth out 
of the gutter, as he passed by, and I hear my 
neighbour had a window, broken by a stone, that 
somebody threw in going home from the Bull." — 
" Ah, well,", said Miss Clackshaw, " it is all be- 
cause the Vicar will interfere. I don't wonder that 
the poor people are indignant ; it was not so in 
poor Mr. Holt's time, good quiet man V — ** Yes, 
miss, but it was,',' said Mrs. Kirton, Mr. Mallard's 
old housekeeper, ** it has always been the case in 
this town on a Sunday evening. We have been 
always disturbed by drunkenness. ' I do hope, now 
there is a new minister, he will teach the people 
better ways." — ** La! Mrs. Kirtori, why you have 
been bit, I do declare. What wonders will come 
to pass if you turn saint!" — " It will be a wonder, 
miss," she replied humbly, " for I am now a sinner, 
and I have begun to own it to myself, and to con- 
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fess it to my God, — a miserable sinner. I have 
heard many preachers, and a many fine words from 
our pulpit ; but I heard the truth yesterday morn- 
ing and evening, and may God give me grace to 
receive it and to love it ; or I must perish for ever- 
more." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE STEPMOTHER. 



The marriage of Mr. Frank Hilton to Miss Adams 
was a source of much satisfaction to his elder 
'brother and his wife : they had feared his being 
united to Miss Withers, the daughter of old Mr. 
Withers by his first wife. He had indeed been for 
some years engaged to her, but the engagement 
had been suddenly broken off, no one knew why. 
In so busy a country town as Arlingford such an 
event could not take place without giving rise to 
many reports. It was whispered in one quarter, 
that Mr. Frank Hilton had himself broken off the 
engagement, soon after Mr. Withers married the. 
youngest Miss Clackshaw, fearing that the fortune 
of Emily Withers would be greatly diminished if 
her step-mother brought her father a young family. 
It was rumoured by others that the young lady was 
not serious enough for Mr. Frank Hilton, since he 
had taken such a religious turn, and allowed his 
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brother and his brother's wife to have such an ex- 
traordinary influence over him ; for it was well 
known that at one time Mr. Frank had been any 
thing but religious. The real facts were very dif- 
ferent. The extreme levity of Emily herself had 
been the cause of their engagement suddenly com- 
ing to an end. Frank discovered that she preferred 
another person to him, and this he discovered in a 
way that pained him to the heart. With true manly 
delicacy he determined to bear those imputations 
himself, which, if the real circumstances had been 
related, would have fallen upon Emily Withers. 
The person for whom she had forsaken this high- 
principled young man,' to whom she had been 
so long promised in marri^e, was Randal Thorn- 
cliff, who had been for a short time in the shop 
of Mr. Grant, the principal chemist and drug- 
gist at Arlingford. Randal Thorncliff was very 
handsome, but the expression of his handsome 
countenance, though full of sense, was far from 
agreeable. His manners, always cold and over- 
bearing, had become offensively so on his mother's 
coming into possession of a considerable sum of 
money. Mrs. Thorncliff was a widow, a weak vain 
woman, who had neglected herself and her son, 
and who passed her time in dressing and visiting. 
When she came into possession of her fortune, she 
left her lodgings, and took a very pretty cottage at 
a short distance from the town. At this cottage 
Emily was a frequent guest ; she was vain and 
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silly enough to suit the mother's taste, and her 
beauty made her very attractive to the son. Be- 
fore Randal left Arlingford, to walk the hosprtals in 
London, having determined by Mr. Grant's advice 
to become a surgeon and apothecary, Frank Hilton 
discovered that he had been supplanted in the 
affections of his affianced wife. 

Poor Emily was much to be pitied. Since her fa- 
ther's second marriage her home had become dadly 
changed to her by the temper of her stepmother. 
Her father, who had been before foolishly indul- 
gent, was become harsh and intemperate, always 
taking part with his wife against her ; and Emily, 
like many weak persons, rather gloried in asserting 
her own independence, and showing a high spirit. 
She therefore scrupled not to dispute with her step- 
mother, and to reproach her father, often reminding 
them both of the perfections of her own departed 
mother. She frequently went with her beautiful 
eyes full of tears, to complain of her stepmother's 
treatment to her friends in the town. From Mrs. 
Hilton and from Miss Grant she received much 
good advice, and they were very careful not to 
mention what she told them. Mrs. ThornclifF and 
Mrs. Adams whispered about their indignation at 
Emily's ill-treatment, and repeated her account of 
various domestic broils which she had described to 
them : the Miss Clackshaws were not slow at collect- 
ing and carrying back to Mrs. Withers the reports 
they heard : then fresh feuds arose, more bitter re- 
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proaches were exchanged , and Emily began to absent 
herself for days from home with her chief confidant, 
Mrs. Thorncliff. All this time Emily had another 
confidant, the most dangerous she could have made. 
Letters were constantly passing between herself and 
Randal ThornclifT, and sometimes she received from 
him a packet of novels from a circulating library 
in London. She had told him that she had read 
all the books at the Arlingford library, and perhaps 
he judged that he could not take a more effec- 
tual way to accomplish his artful purposes, than 
by enervating her mind, and unsettling her prin- 
ciples, and he took good care to send books well 
suited to do so. 

One day, after a very violent dispute, Emily did 
not make her appearance at dinner, and her family 
concluded that she was gone as usual to her. friend 
Mrs. Thorncliff. A day or two after, Mr. Withers 
was taken very ill, so ill, that the servants, without 
saying any thing to their mistress, thought it right 
to send to tell Miss Emily of her father's illness. 
They sent to Mrs. ThorncliflTs cottage : Miss Emily 
had not been there. Mr. Withers got worse, and 
asked to see his daughter. Enquiries were then 
made on every side, but Emily was not to be found. 
It happened that in the last disgraceful altercation, 
Mr. Withers had been much more violent than his 
wife; his violence had been indeed so great,. that 
the stepmother either .was, or appeared to be, 
really anxious to make peace. Of this she reminded 
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her husband in the midst of his distress, when he 
had worked himself up into a fever. To the wife's 
astonishment, Mr. Withers, instead of reproaching 
himself any longer, when she reminded him that 
his own severity had been greater than hers, poured 
forth the whole torrent of his reproaches upon her, 
telling her that she, and she alone, had urged him 
on to ill*treat his dear child ; that she had all along 
been the artful enemy of the poor girl ; and so he 
was going on, when the Miss Clackshaws made 
their appearance. They came with important news, 
and begged Mr. Withers to dismiss all his lears 
as to the personal safety of his daughter. The 
young lady had been seen, and where did he think ? 
— in London. Miss Smart, the milliner, had just 
returned from one of her journeys, and whom 
should she see walking in Oxford Street, but Miss 
Emily, dressed like the first lady in the land, and 
leaning upon the arm of Mr. Randal Thorncliff. 
Miss Smart had had half a mind to speak to them, 
but the young lady had blushed up to her eyes, and 
Mr. Randal had put on one of his frowns, and soon 
after he had handed her into a hackney coach, 
which drove off so fast, that Miss Smart thought it 
would be useless to attempt to find out where they 
resided. < Mr. Withers was now furious against his 
daughter, and he had no doubt, he said, to what 
all her disobedience might be attributed ; he now 
also understood why it was that the engagement 
with Frank Hilton had been broken off. He had 
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not a doobt but that rascal, Randal Thomdiff, had 
insinuated himself into the girl's affections, and his 
smooth-voiced wife agreed with him. The next 
momtng a letter came from his daughter, who 
signed herself Emily ThomclifiP, and in a strain of 
careless levity assured her father that she had not 
as yet seen any reason to doubt the wisdom of the 
step she had taken.; she be^ed that they would not 
give way to any anxiety about her, for she had 
never been so happy in her life as she was with her 
dearest Randal; and she concluded by begging that 
they would not trouble themselves to discover the 
residence of herself and Mr. Thomcliff, as all at- 
tempts to do so would prove fruitless. The wretched 
girl little thought, that two days after her father 
bad received this letter, he was no more. He got 
rapidly worse after reading his daughter's letter. 
A nurse was sent for to attend on the dying man, 
and Miss Penny Clackshaw insisted on staying with 
her sister to make herself, as she said, useful in any 
way.*— ^'I hear," said the uck man, '^that the 
new Vicar is a good sort of person ; pray send for 
him, for if any poor creature ever wanted comfort, 
I do. I shall never see my poor child again ; she does 
not even date her Jetter. Let ine look at it again, 
to see if there is any kind of date upon it. Ah, I 
see there is not ; and the post mark, what is that ? — 
The General Post-office. No, there is no hope. 
She is lost to me for ever. I see how it is : her 
heart is quite turned away from her poor father, 
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but I forgive her. Send at once to Mr. Clare. 
Hush ! . there is a ring at the bell. What ! Mr. 
Clare ! did you say he was come, and come without 
my sending ? To ask how I am, you say ? Very kind 
of him ! Let him come up to me by all means. I 
wish to be left alone with Mr. Clare," said the 
dying man, and his wife moved to depart. " My 
dear,*' he said, calling her back after she had left 
the room, "pray shut the door, you left it ajar." 
Mrs. Withers felt inclined, as she again departed, 
to bang it, but she had the decency, if not the good 
feeling, to restrain herself. She consoled herself 
by taking her station at the key-hole, and listening 
to catch every word that was spoken within. 
Much as she disliked the style of Mr. Clare's con- 
versation, she was heartily glad to hear that it 
turned entirely on the spiritual concerns * of her 
husband. She dreaded to hear any, thing about a 
will, or the alteration of the will already made, in 
which the bulk of his property was made over to 
herself ; for she knew that her husband had spoken 
of providing more handsomely for his daughter. 
The will had been made soon after the. birth of her 
own son, but the little boy had since died. 



<< Don't speak so loud, my dear lamb, it quite dis- 
tresses' me to see you exert yourself so. ' There 
nurse, go down and bring your master a cup ^f 
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nice warm arrow-root. And now love, what 
would you have ? Whisper to me — Penny dear, 
shut the door. I feel quite a draught from that 
door," and saying so, she gave her sister a sort of 
frowning wink, as much as to say, take care that 
artful nurse does not listen. — ^"Well, dear Mr. 
Withers," she continued, " well, well. Yes, a 
little time hence, after you have taken your arrow- 
root." — "Yes, yes, I understand ; the two thousand 
pounds in the stocks to poor Emily, poor dear 
child! my heart has often bled for her." — "Oh yes, 
if you wish it you shall add the codicil to night" ' 
— " Directly?" — " Yes, to be sure. Penny, my love, 
bring up my desk, and then open that bureau ; 
you'll find the keys in Mr. Withers' small-clothes 
pocket under the pillow. What, you can't get them 
from under! There — you may pull — what, my 
love, you had rather feel yourself in your pocket 
for the keys? Dear, dear, did I touch your back in 
raising you ? Oh what a terrible fit of coughing ! 
A little lemon-drink. Penny ! No, no, leave the 
small-clothes where they are, you shall not take a 
pen in . hand to night ; I now positively forbid it. 
I shall lose you in such another fit of coughing, 
and then what am I to do ? To-morrow, my love, 
you shall have your keys, and write as much as 
you please. Now do try and take a little nap. 
There — we shall leave you for a few minutes. 
Come, Penny, — nurse," she said, as they de- 
scended into the kitchen, "I much fear we shall 
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soon lose your poor dear master. Blessed saint ! 
Go to bed, nurse, my sister and I mean to sit up to- 
night. You looked so tired and sleepy, nurse, 
that Mr. Withers noticed it. My good woman, 
you shall positively go to bed at once, so make 
haste with your supper. Come, let me give you 
another slice of pork, and then hurry up and go 
regularly to bed. Mind, I shall come for your 
candle in five minutes — - when we want you, my 
good creature, we will call you ; my sister Penny, 
Miss Penny Clackshaw, will come herself and call 
you ; there, go at once." 

When Mrs. Withers returned to her husband's 
chamber on tiptoe, and opened the door with her 
gentlest touch, she started with astonishment. 
The dying man was out of bed, sitting upright be- 
fore a little table with ink and paper before him, 
and a pen in his trembling fingers : he had taken 
the writing materials from the adjoining sitting- 
room, where they had been placed for the use of 
his physician. Dr. Barton. Mrs. Withers suppress- 
ed the cry which was bursting from her lips, and, 
coming behind her husband, spoke in a soothing, 
coaxing tone, looking all the while o?er his shoulder 
to find out what he had been writing. While her 
eye glanced over the words, " To my beloved 
child Emily Withers, I do give and bequeath the 

sum of two thous ," she placed her hand softly 

upon her husband's hand, the shaking hand that 
held the pen over the yet unfinished word ; she put 
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her other arm round him, and drew herself so close 
to him that his head rested on her bosom. — '^ My 
poor dear man/' she said, *^ how hot your hand 
is ! how your dear face is flushed ! shall / write 
the rest for you ? No, no, this was not kind to 
exert yourself in such a manner. When I promised 
to put every thing for you to write that little 
codicil about our dear Emily. Come, let me get 
you back to your bed, and then you shall write 
or dictate just what you please ; but how is this V* 
she said, ** why write on a separate bit of paper? 
why not on the will ? There is room enough, Fm 
sure/' and she pushed aside the paper on which 
he had begun to write, adding, '< Bhall I get out 
the will for you V She made a movement towards 
the bureau, pausing the next moment, and looking 
towards him for his directions. ** Dear me ! how 
forgetful I am ! we must get the key first out of 
your small-clothes pocket." The dying man had 
been staring at her with a vacant gaze, but when 
she moved to take his keys, he cried out in a loud 
and rather angry voice, flinging down the pen and 
pushing the table away from him, << No I I say no, 
never mind the will ; let me get to bed ; get me into 
bed at once."-^ " Very well, my dear, you know I 
only wish to study your pleasure-— there, lean upon 
me. I'm very strong, though but a little body. 
Penny, dear Penny, make haste, put the bed-clothes 
a little tidy.'' Penny appeared at once from the 
adjoining room. ** That will do ; one more effort : 
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now sit you down on the side of the bed, — the cord, 
Penny." Miss Penny gave the cord, which was 
fastened to the fore-posts of the bed to enable him 
to drag himself up, into his hands. '^Well, that 
was famously managed. ' . The wife then turned 
down and smoothed the fold of the sheet, ar- 
ranged the pillows, kissed him ; and passed softly 
to the further end of the room, ** to put things," as 
she said to herself in a whisper, ^* a little in order !'' 
Her hand did not tremble, nor did her countenance 
change, as she silently lifted the large Bible from 
the table where it had been lying beside her work- 
box, and placed it upon the paper on which her 
husband had begun to write the dreaded words. 
She opened the Bible the better to hide the paper, 
and on her death-bed she remembered with agony 
the words which met her eyes in that open page. 
Once or twice she thought within herself, ''Shall I 
ask him to let me write down his wishes about his 
daughter?" — and then she excused herself by the 
thought, that if the whole property were left as by 
the will to herself, she could take care of poor 
Emily, and she resolved in her own mind to pro- 
vide amply for her. One hour passed away ; and 
as she was raising her husband to alter his posi- 
tion, he died. She sat down, awestruck and over- 
powered ; but as her thoughts began to collect 
themselves, the one uppermost thought in her mind, 
the thought of the money, again returned. " Oh 
that he had been spared a little longer, — but one 
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hour longer," she said to herself : 'M should then 
have pressed him to finish that codicil ; I am sure I 
should have done so. Oh that I could do so now !" 
She was quite alone, and she drew the paper from 
under the Bible ; and then looked towards the 
lifeless body, and wished, or thought she wished, 
the deed of justice could yet be done. It was too 
late ! With a deep sigh she rose up. Why did she 
walk towards the bed ? She really was not alto- 
gether conscious, but still sighing, she took the 
keys from beneath the pillow, quietly selected the one 
key, and opened the bureau, slowly putting forth 
her hand for the will. It was gone. She who had 
been but a moment before in a state of dull and 
dreamy torpor, woke up at once almost into a 
frenzy. Where was the will ? She searched with 
eager eyes and darting glances. One tiny frag- 
ment of paper, paper which had been written upon, 
lay within the bureau ; there was another on the 
floor, another on the upper bar of the grate : she 
had found them at last, — all the fragments : she her- 
self could not have torn them into smaller pieces. 
The will was destroyed. Can it be believed that 
the widow, in the chamber of her dead husband, 
within so short a time of his dying agonies, insult- 
ed the dead ear with her heartless reproaches ? 
Stranger things have happened ; but we will not 
dwell on these. 

Mrs. Withers came in at once to her share of 
her husband's property, as a childless widow. 
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Every exertion was made by Mr. Hilton and other 
friends of Emily, to secure her rights to her. But 
she never appeared to claim the property that fell 
to her share. To the astonishment of every one 
at Arlingford, the marriage of Randal ThomclifF 
to a rich and very ugly heiress, (who had been 
staying occasionally in the neighbourhood,) was 
announced in the papers about a year after the de- 
parture of poor Emily. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DOMESTIC MAKAGEMEKT. 



There are in all places where Christianity is pro- 
fessed, three constraining influences which bear 
upon man's will and deed, and these three are the 
laws of the land, the laws of society, and the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, or in other words the Christian 
faith. It is a fearfully interesting inquiry, how 
far the inhabitants of a Christian parbh are influ- 
enced by the religion which they profess, by its vital 
principles, and its holy practice. The checks 
of conscience are at one time or other felt by every 
one ; but we all know how soon conscience may be 
charmed, and silenced, and even seared. There 
are, alas ! some few, who are only restrained from 
open violence, and from all or any wickedness by 
which they might injure their neighbours, by the 
law of the land. There are often too many who 
are kept from the criminal indulgence of evil desires 
and secret dishonesty by the laws of society, and 
while the real Christian is, even now, held by a 
threefold cord, protected by a triple bulwark, in 
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what an awful condition will the nominal Christian 
be found, when the dispensation of mercy to the 
sinner^ mercy through Christ, shall be closed and 
sealed up, when the rejected Saviour comes back 
to this world as the Judge of the whole earth, when 
the unalterable decisions shall be pronounced, '^ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he that is 
righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he that is 
holy, let him be holy still." Even in a Christian com- 
munity, the law of the land and the laws of society 
are of great use and benefit, for they keep in check 
many who would be held back by no other restraint 
from becoming the pests of society ; but were a 
Christian community really what it professes to be, 
laws would be heeded rather for order than for 
their present use. Ought we not, therefore, often to. 
ask ourselves the question, whether we are con- 
strained to live a righteous life by the love of 
Christ, and whether there are not many sins to which 
we might probably attempt no resistance, did we 
not fear that the law of the land might take away 
our life, or the laws of society our character ? and 
yet are we Christians, if our constraining principle 
be not that of the gospel? It is no breach of 
charity to say, that while the laws of the land 
and the laws of society exercised their usual re- 
straints at Arlingford, the gospel of Christ, as the 
vital principle of the body politic, had but a very 
slight and partial influence there. 
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The family of Mr. and Mrs. Hilton was, how- 
ever, a Christian household, in which the unity of 
the Spirit of Christ was kept up, in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of life. The way in 
which they had brought up their children was be- 
ginning to show itself to be a right way, by the 
good conduct of those children : they were modest, 
ingenuous, and unaffected, and William, the eldest 
son, was at the same time the most manly youth in 
Arlingford. The greatest care had been taken by 
their parents to keep these young persons from 
every kind of moral contamination : they knew 
that, although it was out of their power to give 
their children grace, they could bring before them 
constantly the means of grace. They seemed to 
have ^brought into practice within their own do- 
me&^ircircle, the admirable precept of Mr. Jay, 
one of the many excellent dissenters of the present 
time,! that morality, though it is not religion, is 
yet ^ social benefit; and that it is a mistake, 
though by no means an uncommon one, to deem 
it preferable for a man to have been led from 
the depths of Satan into the way everlasting, and to 
have felt a sudden violence, and after enduring 
insufferable terror and anguish, to be elevated into 
confidence and rapture: and he goes on to say, 
that his reflections are not designed to exclude any 
from hope, however deeply they may have trans- 
gressed, or to withhold esteem and confidence 
from those who have thus obtained mercy ; but to 

F 
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induce those who have been preserved from yice, 
to be peculiarly thankful, that they were moral be- 
fore they wer6 converted, and to bless God for 
those early advantages which led them into con- 
nected and consistent views of religion, and that 
their characters were formed after models of excel- 
lence placed constantly in sight, and endeared by 
all the claims of nature. They are designed also 
to call upon parents not to leave their children to a 
kind of religious chance, or to suppose that divine 
grace is a thing perfectly independent of rational 
and pious means, instead of being connected with 
them, and conveyed by them and in them. Let 
the command and the promise be ever in their 
mind, '^ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it.'' 
Not that means of themselves are ever sufficient. 

The Hiltons were members of the Church of 
England, and their children were brought up as 
children of that holy church. They were carefully 
taught to understand and to appreciate the privi- 
leges to which they had been admitted, the engage- 
ments which they were called upon to fulfil by Grod's 
help. Every service and every ordinance of the 
venerable church to which they belonged was made 
familiar to them, and they were rightly taught to 
perceive that most of the errors which had caused 
her children to become dissenters from her, were 
the errors of her members, and not of her system. 
The Hiltons had known many young persons in 
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tbeir own sphere of life, who had left the Church 
of England as soon as they became religious, sup- 
posing that the gospel of Jesus Christ was only to 
be found in a conventicle ; and they felt that this 
would not have been the case, if they had been 
instructed in the real doctrines and the truly apos- 
tolical system of the Church of England. Their 
own children had been therefore brought up with 
a high reverence for the Church of England, not as 
possessing infallibility in herself, but because, in 
their opinion, no church approached nearer to the 
scriptural model, no church had caught so much 
of the spirit of the gospel, as might be found in her 
beautiful formularies. 

In many towns, where an inconsistent clergy- 
man of the Church of England has neglected the 
duties of his calling, and gradually fallen into an 
utter disregard of his tremendous responsibility, 
numbers of his forsaken flock have left the fold, 
and strayed away to the meeting houses. The 
Hiltons had not done so. They could not so 
lightly regard the spiritual excellence of the church 
itself, as to desert her ssmctuary, and wilfully re- 
nounce the privilege of using her scriptural forms, 
on account of the failure of one of her ministers. 
They looked upon the desertion of a church which 
they acknowledged to be scriptural, as schism, and 
they could not look upon schism otherwise than as 
a sin. They therefore prayed in secret, that God 
would teach and bless their appointed ministers, 

F 2 
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and have compassion on the church in that place. 
Their prayers were answered, but in God's own 
way. 



" My dear Mrs. Hilton, I think there never was 
such a place as this town of ours for scandal 
and idle gossip. They are really making me quite 
miserable by setting about a report that Mr. Adams 
and I do not live happily together; and there is no 
foundation for it, except that I think Mr. Adams is 
too severe with poor Nathaniel, and I take his part; 
and now I am getting so nervous that I feel really 
unwell ; but I believe I have traced back the things 
that have been said to the Miss Clackshaws, and 
if they have been meddling and making, I will go 
to them at once, and let them know my opinion of 
them in pretty [flain language ; and then to say, as 

they do of you, that " ** Oh! pray," said 

Mrs. Hilton, smiling ; '^ do not let me hear one 
word of the reports about myself. I make it a 
rule never to hear such reports, and if forced to 
hear, never to notice them. I do not agree with 
you, my dear friend, in thinking that there never 
was such a place for scandal as Arlingford. I have 
no doubt all country towns are alike. Shall 1 
offend you, my dear Mrs. Adams, by saying that I 
really think it is a little your own fault that you 
have to complain of the slanders and idle gossip- 
ping of the town ? You always listen to them, and 
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too often join, I will not say in the slandering, but 
in the idle conversation of the place." — " Well, I 
dare say you are right, and I will try to do as you 
have done. But I am come to beg you will let 
me know your secret for managing your family. 
My husband has sent me ; for to tell you the truth 
he has taken it into his head, that I am a bad ma- 
nager, and that I indulge the children, and hjde 
their faults. Now I am very sure that there was 
never a more kind and indulgent father than Mr. 
Adams till very lately, — indeed I used to think him 
too easy and too good-natured." All this was said 
with a half pettish manner, which showed that Mrs. 
Adams was struggling between her* admiration for 
her friend, and a certain little jealousy of her. The 
unaffected kindness and sweetness of Mrs. Hilton's 
manner proved irresistible, and they had not con- 
versed long together, when Mrs. Adams said, ^' I 
will not conceal that I came here out of temper 
with you, and with my husband, and with myself ; 
but you have quite won me over to agree with him, 
and I do hope that you will be my friend, and 
advise me. Some years ago, when we lived in 
that small house at the back of the town, we 
were a deal more intimate and friendly than we 
have been of late ; but I won't say I don't know 
where the fault lies, as to our intimacy being broken 
up ; it lies altogether with me and my husband . 
As we began to get on in the world, we began to 
love the world, and the ways of the world ; and 
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when we began to be noticed by the worldly in this 
place, who had looked down upon us in our po- 
verty and in our small house, we loved their fkvour 
and their flattery better than your friendship. Once 
or twice too, if you remeniber, you gave me a kind, a 
very kind warning, at which I took offence. Well, 
what has been the consequence ? We have money 
enough, and a thriving business ; but we are not 
happy, we cannot be happy ; for we cannot escape 
from the accusations of conscience.'' Mrs. Adamd 
ceased speaking, for her fast-flowing tears prevented 
her. 

" If I were to tell you, tny dear firiend," said 
Mrs. Hilton, with a voice and manner at once 
frank and affectionate, " that your course of life 
for the last few years was not to be condemned, 
I should be indeed a fkithless friend, and I should not 
speak according to the truth. Yet I am well 
aware that in the eyes of the world and the worldly- 
wise, all has been going on decently and respect- 
ably in your family. Your husband's credit and 
probity stand very high, and you have both 
of you become great favourites, bwin^ to your 
pleasant and obliging manners; but I may now 
ask you, what has been done to God during all this 
time of worldly prosperity? Have you not been 
walking in the broad way which so many frequent? 
Had you sought peace from God, by seeking Him 
through the straight gate and the narrow way, you 
would not have been thus dissatisfied, even were you 
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now in adversity or affliction. There is no peace 
in worldly paths*"— ^^ If any person had told me," 
said Mrs. Adams, '' before I left home this morning, 
that I should speak to you as I hate been speaking, 
I should not have believed it ; I did not then know 
that I could have confessed all this to you, nay, 
that I could have confessed it to myself; indeed,* 
I did not feel thus self-condemined till now* My 
pride had encrusted my heart with a sort of hard 
and stubborn perverseness, which I had no wish to 
get rid of; but now that I am sitting with you, 
and telling you my weaknesses and my many sin- 
Ail foolish ways, and heating your soft kind voice 
speaking to me as I used to hear: it in those plea- 
sant days when we sat at work together, I feel as 
if old times were returned. I waii so struck just 
now by the mctnners of your children, the cheerful 
and obliging way in which William did what you 
told him . to do at once." — " Is there anything 
strange in that?" said Mrs. Hilton ; " dear William 
would be very uhlike hims^f, if he were to refuse 
to do what I ask hiifa." — " But my son Nathaniel 
stares me in the face, and tells me be wont go," 
said Mrs. Adams ; " and when his father is present 
and makes him obey, he really vexes roe, even then, 
so much by his suUenness, that I always wish I 
had never asked him ; and tbe worst is, that if he 
goes on in this way, he will soon be beyond our 
power. What is to be done about him ?" — ** You 
owned/' said Mrs. Hilton, " that you had been 
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accustomed for some time to hide his faults from 
his father." — ** Yes, I own I have done so too 
often, and I have supplied him with money un- 
known to his father." — " In fact, you have done 
much to ruin the poor boy by your own indulgence. 
If I were in your place, my dear Mrs. Adams, I 
would begin with treating Nathaniel like a reason- 
able being, and telling him that I was well aware 
how much false kindness I had shown him in hiding 
and excusing his faults, and that I had determined 
to do so no longer. I would also tell him, with as 
much affection as you please, but very plainly, 
that I should henceforth look for a cheerful and 
willing obedience from him, and that while I should 
endeavour to avoid all harsh and severe measures, 
if I found that I could win him, still that I should 
not hesitate to resort to sifch measures, if I found it 
necessary to do so. I should tell him this very 
plainly, and act upon it, if called to do so, most 
resolutely. But I would not have you do only 
this ; I would have you look to God for help ; I 
would have you ask him, very humbly, to give you 
the wisdom which you need, and which is, I know, 
most graciously given from above ; I would have 
you entreat him, for the sake of that blessed Son 
who came to do his Father's will, to turn the heart 
of your disobedient child to his parents. I cannot 
think that your prayer will be long unanswered." 

A change had certainly taken place in the habits 
of Mr. William Adams. His father's admonition 
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had not been thrown away upon him, and his re- 
newed intercourse with the Hiltons, which had 
been chiefly owing to the marriage of his sister 
Katherine with Mr. Frank Hilton, happened just 
at a time to be of great benefit to him. He began 
at once to effect a reform in his household ; and 
though he was at first a little injudicious in his 
manner with his wife, and a little too strict with his 
children, going over to the opposite extreme to his 
former foolish indulgences, this was only at first. 
He gradually learnt how to exercise authority with 
judgment, and to be at once firm and gentle. He 
had been accustomed to laugh and talk with his 
children ; but when he observed the influence 
which his friend, Mr. Hilton, had gained with his 
children, especially the elder ones, by winning 
their confidence and treating them as friends, he 
followed his example. Nathaniel began to feel a 
sort of self-respect, which he had never known 
before, when he found that his father sought his 
society, and made him his companion and consult- 
ed him, and was ever willing to join in his amuse- 
ments; he began to lose his own boorish and dis- 
obliging manners ; and no one who loved frankness 
and simplicity could be displeased with the honest 
and good-tempered roughness that still remained 
about his character. With his eldest daughter, 
Maria, Mr. Adams saw that it was quite necessary 
to exercise a gentle authority. She had been hitherto 
left far too much to herself. Her besetting sin 
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seemed to be the love of finery, and of vain and 
silly companions ; and her chief study was a cheap 
work of French and Epglish fashions, which she 
subscribed for with her own pocket-money. Her 
mother, who. bad naturally a love of fine dressing, 
had rather encouraged her daughter than otherwise, 
and many of poor Nathanijel's ofiences had taken 
their rise from the unmerciful rid^icule he cast 
u pon his sister*s magazines of fashion . Often by her 
and her young companions had he been pronounced 
" unmannerly, disagreeable boy," or ** odious 
creature ;" and after his mother had been entreated 
to speak to him, and bad spoken to no purpose, his 
father had been called to insist on his not treating 
his sister so cruelly, and on his leaving the room 
immediately. Maria's time was almost engrossed 
with the arrangements of her hair and of her 
dress ; and her style of dress was come to such an 
absurd pass, th&t her father began to feel ashamed 
of her. Such pilfied-out bows of hair, such con- 
ceits in collars and aprons, and all kinds of head 
gear, such, glaring mixtures of colour, Were surely 
never seen^ except in the absurd pictures which it 
was her chief ambitioa to p^sonify. '^ Really," 
she said 16 the youngest Miss' Clackshaw, who had 
as great a love for dressing herself out as she had, 
and with whom she had begun to> form a great 
intimacy ; ^' really I am sick of these Hiltbns* My 
papa, I believe, would force them down our throats, 
if he x^ould get us to swallow them. Vm told from 
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morning till night, that Mrs. Hilton and her 
daughter Jane are the two best dressers in the 
town, kad that I had much better make a bonfire 
of these sweet magazines, and dress as the Hiltons 
do ; and then mama wants me to o£Per myself for 
a Sunday«-school teacher, and I am snre it's all 
owing to her. spending so much of her time with 
Mrs. Hilton, for it was only a few months ago, that 
she told my grandpapa, that indeed she dreaded 
my going among the dirty children of the school, 
and hatching some disease or other, and that she 
was sure I had enough to do at home, Without 
tiring myself out at a school, and so I think. We 
were always ready to give our money, and they 
ought to be contented with hired teachers*"—" Yes, 
indeed," said Miss Clackshaw, " I dont see that 
we girls ai^ called upon to give more than, our 
money, and I know that many objections are made 
by the; most respectable people in tise place to all 
this nonsensical schooling, by which, as mama 
says, the children of the poor are unfitted lot havd 
work, and made only fit for fine gentlemen-*^t- 
men and pert lady's maids. It was not so in hej: 
youager days." Perhaps my- reader is disposed tjo* 
agree with Miss Penny Clackshaw. There was abet- 
ter generation, we are told by some objectors, before 
the children of the poor were made scholars^ and it 
may be true that a blockhead is a less mischievous 
member of Society than a knave; but when we teach 
the children of the poor, God working with us, to re- 
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ceive with meekness the engrafted word, which is 
able to save their souls, does it follow, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that we corrupt their hearts, and 
unfit them for the performance of their duty to 
their neighbour ? Does it follow, when we open the 
bible before a child, and teach him to read for. 
himself these divine commandments, *' Honour 
thy father and thy mother, — Fear God, honour 
the king, — Servants, obey your masters, — Love, 
your enemies, do good to them that hate you ;" — 
or again, "Thou shalt not steal, — Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour;*' — does 
it follow, that by teaching him to read, — and we 
must teach him to do so, if he is to read these com- 
mandments, — we put into his possession what 
will necessarily do harm ? Is the knowledge of 
letters necessarily accompanied by the love of evil ? 
If so, we might as well say, that the knowledge of 
sounds is the same, and thus we might carry this 
absurd reasoning so far as to decide, that because a 
child might probably make a bad use of his speech 
in swearing or lying, he should never be taught to 
speak, or because he might possibly raise his hands 
to deeds of robbery or murder, those hands o^ght 
to be bound up from his childhood. However, 
though the experiment of leaving the children of 
the poor in ignorance, might have been tried with 
past generations, it cannot be attempted now. The 
time is gone by ; the schoolmaster is abroad ; nay, 
even the profane will teach them ; thev will them-. 
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selves find the means of being taught; and what is 
a more fearful consideration, works of the lowest 
price, and of the. vilest description, have been 
widely circulated, works filled not only with trash, 
^t with. poison. Even in the remote cottages of 
our agricultural districts, tracts of the most profane 
and seditious character may be found, which the 
wicked and the mischievous have been at the pains 
of sending forth and circulating widely. Shall not 
then the voice of God be heard in the midst of this 
untoward generation, speaking from heaven to 
earth by His written word ? Shall it not be raised 
above the din of vice and folly ? Shall the Bible be 
kept shut up like a sword in its scabbard, when it 
is the very sword of the Spirit, the weapon of a 
mighty and super-human power even in the feeble 
grasp of a child, the book, and the only book, which 
is able to make him wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

There has been a great outcry against the system 
of our national schools, and it is very true that the 
children at . those schools have often turned out 
badly ; but the fault does not lie in the system itself, 
which is admirable, but in the way in which that 
system has been often applied ; more pains having 
been taken; by directors and teachers to instruct the 
head than the heart. This was to be expected ; we 
all know that even a common piece of mechanism 
in our manufactories must be tried often, and be 
subject to many corrections, before it can *be 
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brought to perfection ; and thus we gain expe- 
riencBy and are able, perhaps after many failures, 
to make an admirable machine, and so to apply it 
as to produce the most ben^cial effects. It is the 
same with our schools : we are beginning to . find 
out their defects by the only sure way, namely, «x- 
perience ; we are also beginning to remedy those de* 
fects in the wisest way. Let not, thcre£Dre, ignorant 
persons continue to argue, from the abuse of a 
system, against the proper and sanctified use of 
it. But indeed, it cannot be that any sincere 
Christians should wish the children of the poor 
to be ignorant of God as He is revealed to man 
by His holy word^ when it is part of the dis* 
pensation of these days under the new covenant, 
that *' all shall know Him, from the least to the 
greatest :" and we must not forget, that no man can 
know Him, but by the Spirit and by the word : 
nay, we must not forget that in that holy word, not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called ; that Jesus Christ Him- 
self came into the world in the family of the poor ; 
dwelt among the poor, preached among the poor ; 
and one peculiar character of his religion is this, 
''That the poor have the gospel preached unto 
them." The Bible is the^poor man's book, the 
book also of the poorest child. The only wise 
God, our Saviour, would have the children brought 
unto Him, and '' Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings He hath perfected praise.'' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE GOSPEL IIT THE SHOP. 

V 



Thbre is an old story, perhaps a false one, of a 
^ocer who called himself a religious man, giving 
orders to his journeymen to sand the sugar, and 
water the vinegar, and come in to prayers ! but we 
do all miserably deceive ourselves if our religion 
does not shed its divine influence upon our least 
and commonest doings. As we have said before, 
Mr. William Adams was a kind-hearted well-mean- 
ing man. He had always thought himself, or en- 
deavoured to think himself, a religious character ; 
and he had indeed rather let his good and pious 
habits slip away from him, than committed inten- 
tional sins. As his father told him, he had neglect- 
ed little things, and had fallen little by little. He 
had now begun a reform on all those points where 
he had discovered himself to be faulty ; but it had 
never yet entered into his head, that several parts 
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of his conduct were still utterly inconsistent with 
his religious profession. They who are the disciples 
of Christ, and live in membership with Him, not 
only as the covenant head of their salvation, but 
also of their sanctification, possess their master^s 
spirit, and *' He did no sin, neither was guile found 
in His mouth !'' It is one of His recorded sayings, 
that, '* He who is faithful in the least is faithful 
also in much ; but he that is unjust in the least, is 
unjust also in much !" 

Mr. Adams kept, what is called a general shop, 
a higher sort of chandler's shop ; for instance, he 
sold *butter and cheese, and vinegar, and brushes, 
and many other items which it is quite needless to 
enumerate, as well as groceries ; and side by side 
with his chandler's shop, was another of equal 
dimensions, which he had taken when his neigh- 
bour retired from business, intending to set up his 
son Nathaniel there as a baker ; but as Nathaniel 
was still considerably under age, the father kept 
on the baking business himself, and had engaged 
a very clever journeyman to assist him. He him- 
self rather preferred the quiet of the baker's shop, 
and passed more time there and in the bakehouse 
than among his groceries and candles. One day 
his friend Mr. Hilton called upon him, to beg that 
he would come and dine with him at his brother 
Frank's on the following day, and bring his wife and 
family, as they wished to have a large family party 
after the christening of Mrs. Frank Hilton's baby. 
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He found Mr. Adams evidently much put out, and 
not a little indignant. On asking the reason, he was 
answered that he ** considered himself to have been 
shamefully treated, and that his wife supposed that 
what had happened could have proceeded only from 
the gossipping of Miss Clackshaw and her sister, 
who had become lately very spiteful towards their 
family. Mrs. Adams had told him that the elder 
Miss Clackshaw had been heard to say ' that her 
mother, who always sopped her bread, had found 
a large lump of alum in her tea, and that she was 
sure it was a slice of Mr. Adams's bread that she 
had been eating ;' and whether this report has been 
set about or not," continued Mr. Adams, " (and I 
know it can't be true, for I never put a lump of 
alum in any loaf I ever made,) at any rate they 
have just been here and fined me." — ** For what, 
my good friend V* said Mr. Hilton, gravely ; " you 
have not surely been forced to pay a fine, because 
a report has gone about the town, that you are in 
the practice of putting alum into your bread : they 
do not fine on the ground of a report." — "No," 
said Mr. Adams, and his '' no" was a long-drawn 
word, and his face and manner were both a little 
confused ; ** they made me pay the fine, because 
they found the alum." — '* Nay, I hope they did 
not find it," said Mr. Hilton. — ** Ah ! it was not 
my fault," replied his friend ; " I told that careless 
fellow, Roach, (my journeyman Roach,) to keep it 
in a certain secret place, where I knew it would 

G 
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never be discovered, but he very thoughtlessly left 
it on that shelf over the oven, and there they found 
the bag of alum.'* — " You mistake me," said Mr. 
Hilton ; '^ when I said that I hoped no alum had 
been found, I fully thought no alum could be found 
upon your premises ; but if the alum was there, and 
you tell me it was, I am heartily glad they found it. 
My dear friend, these practices will not do; they 
must be given up at once, and for ever, or you had 
better give up the name and profession of a Chris- 
tian." — " Nay, nay, my good sir," said Mr. 
Adams, in a smooth voice, and with a sad attempt 
at a smile ; " you are over-scrupulous: this is car- 
rying religion too far : putting alum into bread has 
nothing to do with religion, and is in fact what 
every baker does." — " Take my word for it," said 
Mr. Hilton, " there are many bakers who would 
sooner cut off their right hand, than let the fingers 
of that hand put alum or any other improper in- 
gredient into their bread ; you , for instance, — half an 
hour ago, I would have pledged my word that you 
would not have done such a dishonest action, and 
I am quite convinced, from what I know of you, that 
you have been scarcely aware, nay, not at all aware, 
that in this commonly practised cheat, you have 
been acting like a dishonest man, and like a false 
disciple of our blessed Lord ; but believe me, my 
worthy friend, and worthy I am sure you are, he 
that receives the truth as it is in Jesus, in the love 
of the truth, becomes also himself true and just in 
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all his dealings. From the time that he professes 
to look up to Christ, not only as his Saviour, but 
as the Lawgiver^ who kept the law, which, as a cove- 
nant of salvation, man could never keep, he endea- 
vours to prove his love and gratitude by keeping 
His commandments ; and those commandments, 
however they may condemn him, are not grievous 
to him : it is his di^light to pray that they may be 
written upon the tables of his heart ; and he prays 
in confidence, for he knows that a faithful God 
hath promised, as part of his new covenant of grace 
and mercy, to write them there. Again and 
again let me assure you, however you may wish to 
gloss it over to yourself, that your practice has 
been fraudulent, — unknowingly so, you may say, 
but commit it once again, and you are without ex- 
cuse." — " Well, really," said Mr. Adams, ** I can- 
not see the subject in such a serious light as you 
do." — ** Tell me," said his friend, "would you 
like to write up over your door, * All the bread sold 
in this shop is made with alum ?* " — " It would 
be foolish to do that," replied the other. — *' Yes, 
the knave may think it foolish to confess his disho- 
nesty, and would be ashamed of doing so ; but 
what a true and honest man does, he is never 
anxious to conceal. I would rather have seen you 
ashamed, when I came in, than found you lament- 
ing that you had been obliged to pay the fine ; 
but I found you angry and indignant. I should 
advise you, my friend, to take your Bible and retire 

g2 
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to some quiet chamber, and shut the door, and 
there commune with your heart and with your 
God ; nay, I would entreat you to lay bare to His 
searching eye your most secret thoughts, and to 
entreat him to set right your conscience by His 
Holy Spirit, and by His holy word ; for our con- 
sciences, like our clocks, which though they may 
usually go right, need to be regulated by the sun, 
need the same kind of regulating, and you know 
who is the Sun of the spiritual world, even Jesus 
Christ, the Sun of righteousness." 

Mr. Hilton paused; there was a dead silence, 
during which he endeavoured to read the counte- 
nance of his friend, and he thought within himself 
as their eyes met. Surely I have said too much ; he 
will never bear this. He was mistaken : Mr. Adams 
was really a man of principle ; he was also consti- 
tutionally so good tempered, that he was not dis- 
posed to take offence by what he knew to be the 
words of a friend, though they were severe and 
condemnatory. " I will do as you request me," 
he replied, ** and I will make no excuses to myself, 
when I search my heart and kneel down with my 
open Bible." The gospel is the axe laid to the 
root of the tree, and he who has been baptized into 
the Christian faith, has been baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. If whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie, shall never taste of the tree of life, 
nor enter into the city which is above, surely such 
persons deceive themselves most wretchedly in sup- 
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posing that they can really belong to the kingdom of 
g^ace on earth ; and yet such is the state of society 
in the Christian world, that we are many of us 
holding our heads high, as professors of religion, 
and living in the daily commission of practices 
utterly inconsistent with our profession . If a reader 
who is in the habit of putting alum into his bread, 
or tobacco into his beer, or of passing any of those 
cheats upon his customers, which, to use a vulgar 
expression, are called, * all fair play, and common 
in a way of business,' should throw down this little 
volume with a look of disgust and with a feeling of 
anger, let him, (whether he take it up again or not) 
set to work to examine his conscience immediately, 
and if his conscience excuses him, let him just con- 
sider as I said above, that consciences and clocks 
are by their nature sometimes out of order ; the 
onC) that is, the clock, when it has not been regu- 
lated by the sun ; the other, when it has not been 
kept true to the word and the Spirit of God, even 
of Christ, — that true light which lighteth every 
man who desires to walk by His light. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ORMESTON PRIORY. 



Pride may easily be discovered under any of its 
common forms ; but its subtle character can in* 
sinuate itself into the least suspected comers of. the 
hearty and come forth under a thousand disguises. 
Who can say, I am not proud ? He who can pre- 
sume to say so, is probably " too proud to own his 
pride." There is a very common species of pride, 
which often passes undiscovered, and the persons 
who possess it, are not deemed proud. 

I have heard poor persons say, that " real gen- 
tlefolks are not proud, only those, (to continue 
their own mode of expression,) who are half and 
half." Now I am quite inclined to agree that real 
gentlefolks in Worldly rank are not so often proud, 
for they do not find it worth their while to be so. 
But observe the lady of high rank in her de- 
meanour towards the untitled gentlewoman, who is 
decidedly a grade or two below herself; observe 
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the mannfBr of that very gentlewoman in the com- 
pany of an upper tradesman's wife ; or the upper 
tl'adesman's wife with the mistress of a little chand- 
ler's shop ; and you will easily see whether true and 
Christian humility is a grace in their hearts. It is 
very easy for a v-ery high and a very fine lady to 
condescend to the wife of a tradesman, or for the 
untitled gentlewojooan to speak with a kind and 
gentle familiarity to the labourer's wife. In such 
cases, there can be no mistake ; no possible 
confounding of ranks. Nay, there is a graceful 
pride of seeming to be humble. But let me see the 
lady of rank and the untitled lady, unaffectedly 
kind to thoae in the very next step of worldly 
rank beneath them ; let me see them without any 
thing like haughty restraint or reserve, or coldness, 
or oppressive and compltmental civility ; and I will 
tell you whether they are proud or not. Oh, real 
humility, lovely Christ-like lowliness of heart and 
mind, is alike in all situations, and towards all 
ranks and conditions of human society. 

Ormeston Priory is scarcely half a mile from 
the town of Arlingford ; indeed, the old park wall, 
overtopped by venerable groves, extends all along 
the skirts of one side of the town, just as Knowle 
Park does by that of Seven Oaks. Old Madame 
Ormeston, as the poorer people called her, died 
about three years and a half after Mr. Clare took 
possession of the living, and the ancient mansion 
was found to be m so dilapidated a state, that her 
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son, Colonel Ormeston, gave orders for it to be 
put in thorough repair. What is now meant by 
thorough repair, might often be called almost re- 
building. The Priory was, therefore, almost pulled 
to pieces, to be restored in away that was really mag- 
nificent. When the repairs were finished, and the 
house furnished, Colonel Ormeston found that he 
had exceeded his means to so large an amount, that 
he could not afibrd to reside in it. At the end of 
two years, however, after the house was repaired. 
Lord Ormeston died ; he was cousin three times re- 
moved from Colonel Ormeston ; but though his 
title died with him, his fortune was left by his will 
to his nearest kinsman, and Colonel Ormeston 
came into possession of a hundred thousand pounds, 
and a large red house in Northamptonshire. He 
ordered the large red house to be let, and came 
at once to reside at his own beautiful mansion. 
The bells were ringing, and a flag waving on the 
church tower, and arches of evergreens were thrown 
across the streets, as the carriages conveying Lady 
Madalena Ormeston and the Colonel, her husband, 
and their children, and Lady Monfort, (Lady Ma- 
dalena*s mother,) and their lady*s maids, passed 
through the town of Arlingford. No accident hap- 
pened, except, as old Mrs. Clackshaw told every 
one for a week after, that Mr. Mallard had well 
nigh been driven over, having taken it into his 
head, and he himself could not tell why, to cross 
the street, just as the carriages came rattling past. 
The coming of the family to the Priory was looked 
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upon as an event of deep importance at Arlingford, 
and all the idlers came to church the first Sunday 
after their arrival, on purpose to stare at the family 
in the Ormeston pew. Mr. Clare sighed, as he 
saw faces before him, which had grown harder and 
harder in their expression, while he entreated them 
to come to church. They were now fixed with 
looks of eager interest on the fine countenance of 
Colonel Ormeston, and upon the elegantly simple 
dress of Lady Madalena and her daughter. Lady 
Monfort also was pronounced to be a most noble- 
looking lady. Miss Clackshaw told her mother, 
that she managed to get a good stare at her, when 
she stopped after service, to speak to old Mr. 
Adams, who was then on a visit at his daughter's, 
Mrs. Frank Hilton. Mr. Adams, it seemed, (but 
she had heard that before,) had been steward of 
the Monfort property in the North ; so had his 
father and grandfather before him. His eldest son 
was steward there at that very time to her Lady- 
ship's son, the present E^trl. Mr. Adams had only 
resigned his situation there the year before. 



Mr. Clare's little carriage turned from the 
Priory, and proceeded slowly down the long dark 
avenue leading to the town. Lady Madalena Or- 
meston did not raise her languid gaze from the 
frame of delicate carpet- work, over which she was 
bending, and addressed her daughter in a voice of 
slight, but decided displeasure. — " I thought. 
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Augusta, I had desired you never to shake hands 
with girls of whom you know nothing, but that 
they are in a very inferior sphere to your own."— 
** But really, mother, you do know something of 
the two Miss Clares ; and I am sure any one of 
tolerable judgment would think them charming." — 
" I know this," replied Lady Madalena, " that 
their grandfather was a banker at Liverpool ; and 
as for themselves, I know that as we are come to re- 
side in diis parish, perhaps as long as we live, — for 
it seems to be your father's pleasure that we should 
be fixed here all the year round, — I would have you 
particularly cautious not to give them too much 
encouragement."—'* But you told th^m yourself, 
mama, that you would be happy to see them at any 
time." — " Which," replied her mother, coldly, " any 
goose would tell you, means no particular time." — 
" And you were so" — Miss Ormeston sought for a 
word : — ' kind' was the first word that came — no, that 
would notdo, her motherhad never once looked kind, 
nor spoken kindly ; — 'pressing/ no, that was not the 
word— -from another person's lips, those words 
might have appeared pressing — * civil,* she did not 
like that word, but it was right, the very word; we 
usually apply the term to domestics or shopmen ; 
the manner signified by the word, though not the 
word itself, has been of late years permitted to be- 
come the cloak of well-bred ill-breeding and imper- 
tinence. Lady Madalena had been civil, oppres- 
sively but most guardedly civiL She had said a 
hundred civil things which meant nothing; but her 
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daughter's warmth and sincerity had quite discon- 
certed her. •* But, mama, Mr. Clare is the cler- 
gyman of our parish, and*' " Pray don't go on, 

Augusta; how absurdly you speak! I am not going 
to be bored with Mr. Clare, and his wife and chil- 
dren, just because he is the clergyman of the parish ; 
you might as well think it necessary to remind 
me that old such-a-one is the clerk of the parish, 
or young such a one the constable of the parish. 
What can it signify to me who is the parson of the 
parish ? Your father may choose to ask him to din- 
ner every now and then on Sundays, though it 
seems he does not choose to accept his invitation for 
SiuYidays ; and I may ask his wife and daughters 
once a-year, when we are quite alone ; I cannot see 
that more is required of us. I don't want you to 
tell me how Mr. Clare ought to be treated, Augus- 
ta. I know, when I was a girl, that in my father's 

house" " Not in your father's house," said one 

who had not spoken till then. Lady Madalena did 
not raise her head, though a flush of soft and beau- 
tiful pink just tinged her face and disappeared. 
" Are you there, ma'am?" she said, ** I thought you 
had left the room." — '* No, my child, I have been sit- 
ting very quietly in this, my favourite alcove, for it 
is the darkest corner of the room, and my eyes 
were so weary that I left off working; but go on, 
Madalena, don't let me interrupt you." — " Not in 
my father's, but my uncle's house," continued Lady 
Madalena, falling back into her usual languid tone; 
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** I remember the old Vicar usually sat in the stew- 
ard's room." — ** You should not forget to add," 
observed Lady Monfort, " that the clergyman of 
whom you speak, was a man of low tastes and pur- 
suits, who preferred the ale in the steward's room, 
and the style of society there, to that of the saloon 
above. Your uncle did not wish him to visit at his 
house in such a way, and was often vexed to hear 
that he had been sitting there. Lord Cranburne 
respected the office of that clergyman, though it 
was impossible for him to respect that man, and he 
tried in vain to make him take his place in the so- 
ciety to which a clergyman is always admitted, but 
he found the case was hopeless, and at last he left 
him to enjoy the society he preferred." 

Lady Madalena had nothing more to say, though 
her mother and her daughter both expected that 
she would go on speaking. " Oh, Augusta!" she 
said at length. — '* Yes, mama." — "Come here 
and pick up my green worsted : Tm sure I cannot 
tell in what direction it fell, you must take a light 
to look for it, or you will never see it on this dark 
carpet. Ah, here it is, just under my foot, and 
now be so good as to disentangle all these threads, 
while I lean back for a few minutes. Thank you, 
that will do I dare say: well, you may kiss me 
now, and go to bed if you wish to do so." — ** Come 
to me, my dear Lena," said Lady Monfort, when 
Miss Ormeston had quitted the room; ''for I wish 
to read you a short lecture from this dark case- 
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ment before we retire to rest. Look out upon the 
clear star-lit sky, and the quiet earth beneath. 
The moon has just gone down behind that farther 
wing. Observe the deep black shadow cast by 
these proud walls upon the level greensward which 
wears so fair and soft an aspect, except where it is 
shadowed by these walls. There is a night fast 
coming on, Madalena, in which all human pride 
will show as darkly as the shadow of these walls, 
and then the people of God, and they alone, will 
shine forth as brightly as the clear and beautiful 
stars in those calm heavens ; nay, then shall ' the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their father.' " 

Lady Monfort joined her daughter about an 
hour after in her dressing-room. ** I have a few 
words for your private ear," she said, and Lady 
Madalena sent away her maid. '' I must speak to 
you in plainer language, my child ; I cannot sleep 
till I have done so. You are fearfully proud, Mada- 
lena; I really never knew you were so proud till 
to-day. I am grieved to say that much of your 
pride you have learnt from me; and therefore I 
must endeavour to assist you to get rid of it. I 
don't know whether the Clares took all your cau- 
tious and guarded civility for unaffected kindness; 
I dare say they did, for they seem simple unsus- 
picious persons; but I understood you thoroughly; 
I knew my own former ways, when I saw them, at 
least their counterpart, in your behaviour. — No, 
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I do not think you are so proud, as I once was; 
but depend upon the truth of what 1 say : pride is 
the sure sign of a vulgar mind : let me see pride in 
the most elegant woman of the land, and I would 
say, and say the fact, that be her manners and her 
carriage grace itself, that woman is a vulgar-minded 
creature." 

" Oh pray come in, Horace, come and hear the 
lecture my dear mother has thought fit to give me." 
Colonel Ormeston had opened the door of his wife's 
dressing-room, and was about to retreat on seeing 
her mother with her. ** Come in, and shut the door, 
dear Horace," said Lady Monfort, ** for though I 
have no objection to your joining our discussion, I 
do not see any occasion for giving your wife's maid 
the benefit of it." — " Well, sit down Horace," said 
Lady Madalena, " and pass your judgment upon 
me." This she said, secretly hoping that her hus- 
band would do just the contrary, and not take part 
with her mother against her. " But first tell me," 
she said, " what has kept you so late to-day ? how 
strange of you, and how like you, Horace, to ask 
those Clares to dinner, without even consulting me, 
and then to leave me to be bored by them. Here 
have I had to entertain them since six o'clock, for 
they came with the most offensive punctuality to the 
precise hour, and we sat waiting nearly an hour for 
your appearance. My mother says that I have 
been showing, or rather hiding under a show of 
civility, a superabundance of pride. To tell you 
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the truth, I have been sadly out of temper, and I 
am hardly comforted by having the opportunity of 
venting my temper by a good scolding upon you« 
Confess, sir, that you richly deserve one." Lady 
Monfort smiled as she said, ^' At least, dear Lena, 
you are restored to your own natural manner, and 
I am glad of that ; but do not think I shall let you 
change the subject, and escape my lecture. Now 
hear me, Horace, and be prepared with your judg- 
ment. I appeal to you, if it is easy to find so play- 
ful, so sensible, in a word, so charming a person as 
this wife of yours; but from some unaccountable 
caprice, she has been shutting herself up in a spirit 
of pride at once absurd and intolerable. She has 
been doing all in her power to keep a well-educated 
man and a perfect gentlewoman at a certain distance. 
She has been making her loftiness like an alpine 
height, and guarding all approach to it by a glacier ; 
and for what in the world has she been doing this, 
but from a sort of vague fear lest Mr. and Mrs. 
Clare should take the liberty, at any future time, of 
being intimate with her? Would you believe it, that 
even poor Augusta has been taken to task for com- 
mitting the great impropriety of shaking hands with 
two modest, gentle girls, the Miss Clares ? Answer ; 
do you approve this? Oh, don't hesitate and look 
at your wife. I am not the least afraid of interfer- 
ing between man and wife, when you are the man, 
Horace, and my own sweet Lena is the wife. Well, 
you are quite right; keep silent, and do not speak 
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one word to condemn her/' — " No, no, my dear Lady 
Monfort," said Colonel Ormeston, ^* I have no 
hesitation in speaking the plain truth to my own wife. 
I tell her frankly, that I cannot approve what she 
has been doing; and when I say this, I do so in the 
full assurance that she and I are of the same mind. 
I know it by that tear which is slowly trickling 
down her dear cheek, and saying this, he affection- 
ately kissed oflf the falling tear. ** Well, I sup- 
pose/' said Lady Madalena, ** I must confess that 
I am to blame, and I do confess it; and what is 
more, dear mother, I will promise to get rid of my 
pride; I will endeavour to do so," she added, with a 
milder gravity, " in the same holy way in which 
you have been enabled to conquer those faults and 
infirmities, which I suppose you have possessed, 
because you say so, but I must own, I have not been 
able to discover them." — '* My dear child," said 
Lady Monfort, *' when you read your Bible more 
frequently, and more attentively, than you do at 
present, you will learn to take a juster view of 
human nature, even in those you love most tenderly ; 
and then, without loving me less, you will never talk 
of my perfections." — **And now, sir," said Lady 
Madalena, '* since I have made so humble a con- 
fession, I expect you to exculpate yourself, if you 
can, at least to give an account of your unaccount- 
able proceedings to-day. It is nearly twelve o'clock, 
and you, who were to have been home to dinner at 
six, have just made your appearance." — ** I was 
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detained an unusual time at our justices' meeting," 
said Colonel Ormeston, " We had to fine four beer- 
shops, and two maltsters, both of the latter residing 
in the town : indeed I believe, that with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hilton, there is not a maltster in Arling- 
ford who has not had large sums to pay for cheating. 
Those Hiltons, however, are always first and fore- 
most in what is just and goo'd. Then we had a long 
examination to take on a case which our poor laws 
in their present state made peculiarly perplexing ; 
but this would not interest you, for it nearly wearied 
me out of all patience. As I was at last quietly 
walking my horse through the town, on my return 
home, I saw that something unusual was the matter 
in the High-street; there was no crowd collected, 
but the people stood at their doors in silence, their 
eyes turned all in one direction. The door of a 
scullery which opened into the street was partly 
unclosed, and on the step sat a poor wretched man ; 
I never beheld so miserable an object I He seemed 
to be drawn frightfully together with cramps, and 
he looked about him with a dull heavy stare as if 
wishing to ask for compassion, and yet |having no 
power to speak. Two fiaices were thrust through the 
half-closed scullery door, and an old infirm woman 
of most unwieldy size and shape stood at the house- 
door, which might be ten yards distant from that of 
the scullery. On inquiring, I found that the old 
lady was a Mrs. Clackshaw, whose daughters' faces 
were protruded from the other door. I never saw 
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such angry faces ; I never heard such angry tongues ;: 
but all their anger was levelled at the wretched 
man who &;at on their step. They insisted, M 
speaking together, that he should go away from the 
step at once, and the poor fellow attempted to rise/ 
but it was in vain ; he tottered and almost fell to the 
ground. His inability to rise, instead of softening 
the ladies' hearts, only increased their almost frantic 
rage. I heard the deep tones of the mother's voice 
shouting to her daughters, ' Send for the constable, 
Penny ! send Molly this instant, and have him re- 
moved by force!' No Molly, however, made her 
appearance, but I was told she had already fled to 
the barber's shop above. It seems that the poor 
man had fallen in a fit of cholera at the door of 
these unmerciful women. A stranger who was 
passing, and who lifted him up, but had not the feel- 
ing to remain with him, had declared in the 
hearing of the Miss Clackshaws, that the case 
was one of genuine Asiatic cholera; and now 
the medical men. Dr. Barton and Mr. Hume, who 
had been sent for, appeared. They pronounced 
the case at once to be cholera, having, as they told 
me, seen several persons dying of the same frightful 
disorder in London . The question to be now settled 
was, what was to be done with the man. He could 
not remain in the street; nay, even the stone step 
of that mhospitable door was denied to him. The 
parish officer, who came up soon after the doctors, 
positively refused to allow him to be carried to the 
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poor-house. The people still stood staring at their 
doors, but not one came forward to offer any assist- 
ance. I gave my horse to a boy, and was consult- 
ing with Dr. Barton whether the poor fellow could 
possibly be brought so far as the lodge next the 
town, when our perplexities were at once put an 
end to. Mrs. Hilton, who was passing by with 
her excellent friend Miss Grant, the quakeress, 
sister to Grant the druggist, had inquired what was 
the matter ; and she came forward at once, and said, 
that the man should be taken to a room on her 
husband's premises. She sent her friend Miss 
Grant to prepare the room, and she herself assisted 
us to lead, or rather carry, the wretched man thither. 
Would you believe it? there was not an individual 
who would give us any help. We got the poor 
fellow to bed, and then this gentle and truly 
Christian woman established herself beside him as 
his nurse. She did not seem to entertain one 
selfish fear of catching the disorder ; and if we felt 
nervous, as I must confess I did at first, the sweet 
serenity of her look and manner was alone sufficient 
to inspire us with confidence. Poor fellow ! his 
story was a most affecting one : he slept last night 

in the suburbs of M 5 but, knowing that the 

cholera had been raging in the place, he had en- 
treated to be told if any one suffering from cholera 
had lately slept in the same room. He had offered 
to pay for his bed, should such have been the case ; 
but only begged that the truth might be told him, 
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that he might leave the place at once if the cholera 
had been there. He was assured repeatedly that no 
case of cholera had ever occurred in the house, 
and accordingly took possession of the bed ; but, 
in the morning, feeling some misgivings, he inquired 
of the neighbours on leaving the house, and was 
told that a man had died of cholera in that very 
room the previous morning, and that his corpse had 
only been removed for interment an hour before he 
entered the house. I really believe the poor 
fellow was frightened to death/' — " To death," ex- 
claimed Lady Monfort, '* you do not mean that he is 
really dead !" — " I do indeed," replied Colonel 
Ormeston : '' I did not leave him till he had breathed 
his last; and before I came away, our excellent 
clergyman had joined us." He could not have 
had time to enter his own house ^fter he left you. 
Mrs. Hilton had already read the Bible to the man, 
and prayed with him ; and when Mr. Clare appeared, 
we all joined in prayer, for the dying man retained 
his senses to the very last. Every precaution has 
been taken, and I cannot say that I think the 
disease is likely to spread in the town, for as I said 
before, and the medical men agree with me, the 
poor fellow has died as much from fright as from 
cholera ; or rather the cholera seems to have been 
brought on by the dreadful panic which the mere 
idea of that disease seems to create in the minds of 
some persons." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF ARLINOFORD. 

The cholera did not appear again in Arlingford ; 
and after a few days the people began to regain 
their confidence. They had shunned Mrs. Hilton » 
and almost forsaken her husband's shop, and had 
looked, very suspiciously upon Miss Grant, though 
she had not been permitted to remain with the dying 
man, being at that time in very delicate health. 
The family at the Priory began to see much more of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clare ; and Lady Madalena was not 
ashamed to confess, that until she had become 
acquainted with the Clares, she had not an idea 
how much might be done by, and how much was 
required of the leading persons in a parish. Miss 
Ormeston was permitted not only to shake hands 
with the Miss Clares, but to accompany them to the 
school, and to teach a class of children there ; and 
the good effect of her example was soon perceived ; 
for Miss Maria Adams, and many others of like 
character, found out that they also could spare time 
to attend to the children of their poorer neighbours, 
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without any risk of catching all sorts of diseases or 
soiling their dress ; and though their motive at first 
for attending the school was certainly not the most 
commendable, they soon reaped the benefit of doing 
so ; for it was the plan of Mr. Clare to assemble the 
Sunday-school teachers, and to instruct them how 
they, might best instruct others ; and when they 
began to discover their own ignorance, they were 
well prepared to feel for the more deplorable ignor- 
ance of the poor ; and when they were taught to 
know and to prize the wisdom of godliness, and Him, 
who is the wisdom of God, namely our blessed Re- 
deemer, it became a delightful privilege to them to 
impart to others what they had themselves received. 
Old Mr. Adams had made another journey from 
the north, to attend the christening of his daughter 
Catherine's second child. He indeed talked of 
passing the remainder of his days with her and her 
h usband ; for, while he was at Arlingford , his eldest son 
died after a short illness, and as he died unmarried, 
the old man felt that Katherine and his son William 
had now the first claim upon him. Many persons 
commiserated him on his leaving his own home, 
and breaking up his long fixed habits in his old 
age ; but he told them with a smile that they spoke 
as if he was to live for ever in this world : that he 
had a house of clay to leave, perhaps at a short 
warning, and that however fixed his habits might 
be, they would be broken up by the last enemy 
at a time quite unforeseen to him : and he bade them 
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all remember that the immortal spirit of man is but 
a tenant at will under God in the body. Mr. 
Adams saw with delight and with high approval the 
change that had taken place in the family of his 
son William during his absence; and he rejoiced 
to find that their chief friends and daily com- 
panions were Mr. Hilton and his wife. Indeed, 
every one who came within the influence of the 
Hiltons seemed to receive some benefit from their 
instructions or their example. Walter Grant, their 
apprentice, of whom but slight mention has been 
made, might, had it not been for them, have 
turned out an idle and worthless member of 
society. Much as he respected his uncle, the 
quaker, and his aunt Rachel, no one had any in- 
fluence over him but Mrs. Hilton. He had, before 
he came to Arlington, been on the point of joining 
a troop of strolling players, and, after he had taken 
up his residence with the Hiltons, he had been 
very nearly led astray by the pernicious counsels 
and profligate example of Randal Thorncliff. After 
the departure of the latter, he had still been subject 
to flights of folly : he had taken to reading at every 
leisure moment the poetry of Lord Byron and Mr. 
Moore, till he fancied himself an unknown genius, 
and wasted his time in putting ideas, that were 
utterly common-place, into inflated language and 
wretched rhyme : he had even troubled Mr. Clare 
with the perusal of his absurd efifusions, but Mrs. 
Hilton, with admirable good sense and real kind- 
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ness, was the means of winning' him to better 
things, and he is now a very well-conducted and 
useful member of society. 

Many years had not passed away, when the fol- 
lowing account of Emily Withers, the last account 
that ever reached Arlingford, was brought thither 
by a young man, a surgical student, who was visit- 
ing his friends in the neighbourhood. Randal 
Thorncliff, who was a man of first-rate talent, 
though always a worthless fellow, had risen very 
high in his profession. He was sitting one mom-^ 
ing in the receiving-room of the hospital where he 
lectured, and putting down the names of the pa- 
tients who s^plied on that, the appointed morning 
of the week, for admission. Few persons who had 
remembered him a handsome youth at Arlingford, 
would have recognized him then. His clear com- 
plexion had become sallow, his features sharpened, 
his bright hair had been long exchanged for a close- 
fitting wig, and the expression of his whole coun- 
tenance had become soured, perhaps partly from 
disease, the effects of which might be plainly seen 
in the yellow whites of his once fine and expressive 
eyes. He was in an unusually bad temper, having 
quarrelled that morning with his rich but vulgar 
wife, and signed, at her positire request, a deed of 
separation from her. He could not refrain firom 
finding some fault with the piteous creatures whom 
he was admitting to the hospital. ** And you,'' 
he said at last, to a pallid and emaciated woman 
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who stood before him, her head drooping on her 
bosom, and her whole frame at times convulsively 
shaken with her deep and hollow cough, '' what 
has brought you hither, mistress ? — I dare say 
you have just turned out of a gin-shop, for there is 
a strong smell of gin in the room, i don't think 
you can be admitted, we never receive consumptive 
patients. I wonder you are not ashamed to come 
and show yourself here, when you have evidently 
brought yourself to your present state by a life 
of profligacy ; and, (dd and worn-out as you 
look, I dare say you are still, as to mere age, a 
young woman." 

The poor insulted creature lifted up her head, 
and fixed on Dr. Thomcliff's countenance the gaze 
of those still beautiful and expressive eyes, which, 
as he had often said, he had never seen equalled 
in any other woman ; and there were some tones, 
in the hollow voice with which she addressed him, 
that vibrated most painfully in the very depths of 
his heart. Changed as he was, she had not lor* 
gotten him ; cruelly and unkindly as be had 
spoken, there was still some lingering affection in 
her broken heart for him« ^' You should be the very 
last to reproach me I" were her touching words -*- 
" I should not have been standing here, the lost 
and wretched creature that I am, had you not first 
seduced me from my happy —no, not happy '— for 
I was never happy, but from the home which I 
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shall never see again. You made me, Randal, the 
guilty and polluted thiiig that I now am/' 



Mr. Clare, and his young curate Mr. Cooper, 
were unceasing in their exertions to effect a real 
reform in the town of Arliiigford. They were not 
so anxious to fill their church with hearers as to 
see those hearers become doers of the word. They 
therefore endeavoured to promote a spirit of week- 
day godliness in* every house, and, in many in- 
stances, they were eminently successful. Not only 
did Mr. Adams give up the practice of putting 
alum into his bread, but many other bakers did the 
same, in whose presence he had freely confessed 
the inconsistency of his former practice with his 
Christian profession. The landlord of the White 
Horse, who had positive^ assured Mr. Clare that 
it was impossible for a publican to live without 
suffering drunkenness in his house, was at last in- 
duced to make the experiment of putting a decided 
stop to it. The White Horse is now the most 
thriving house in the town ; which . is not to be 
wondered at, for God's blessing rests upon . the 
master. The Lord's Day, which was once the 
most riotous day of the week at Arlingford, has 
]now become a true festival day ; for it is joyfully, 
consecrated to the God of peace and love. 

The influence of a good clergyman was much 
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felt at Arlingford. Mr. Clare had been misunder- 
stood by many, and opposed by some when he 
first came to his parish ; and his ways had cer- 
tainly not been altogether pleasing to men, but 
they had pleased the Lord. This was becoming 
daily more evident, for his enemies — enemies is 
perhaps in his case too strong a word — his op- 
posers were beginning to be at peace with him. 
There is something in consistent godliness very 
likely to command respect, and there is something 
in consistent kindness very likely to win over the 
affections. ^' I fear you are expecting too much 
from your large body of parishioners," said Colonel 
Ormeston to the Vicar, as they were conversing to- 
gether about the state of the parish. — "I expect 
to effect very little," replied Mr. Clare, " as a mere 
individual ; but I know whose servant I am, and 
whose work I have to do : and, with Him to help 
me, I have not a doubt of success. It is extra- 
ordinary how many opportunities are opened to the 
minister of a parish, which another person could 
never meet with. I have known what it was to 
find the hard hearts of a whole family, who have 
been opposed to me, suddenly softened by some 
affliction. I have waited upon that family again and 
again, shown them that I felt a deep interest in them, 
and that, while other friends proved summer friends, 
I was no summer friend ; that as to their cold looks 
and their contempt, and their other affronts, I was 
as one who had never seen them. They have said 
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to themselves, ' We have not understood him before; 
he is not so extremely offensive as we thought him ; 
we were hasty in our judgment ; we were unjust. 
How kindly he looked when he saw us all so de- 
pressed ! how kindly and cheeringly he spoke !' I 
have not heard these very words, for they were not 
spoken in my presence ; but no extraordinary dis- 
cernment is required to find out when such an 
effect has been produced : a pleased look in a once 
unkind face, a close grasp of a once unwilling hand, 
—oh ! there are many tokens which cannot be mis- 
taken, and by which we may easily know that we 
are loved." 



I must say a few more words about Mrs. Hilton, 
who is meant to be the heroine, if heroine there is 
any, of these pages. I have seldom seen such a 
person, such a true gentlewoman, one so fitted to 
move with grace in every circle, and in every 
sphere, from the highest to the most lowly. Her 
look, her manner, were a perfect pattern of the 
highest breeding and of real gentility ; but she was 
only a grocar's wife, and I never heard that she 
had a superior education, or any of those accom- 
plishments which are within the reach of the sphere 
to which she belonged. She had received her 
lessons in politeness from the book of God, and her 
graces of expression and demeanour were the graces 
of the Holy Spirit. She was a true helpmate to 
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her husband, and she had been of great use to him 
in the formation of his spiritual character* It was 
not till he had known her long and well, that he 
discovered that the calm and smiling woman 
who seemed to many too passive, and too passion- 
less, and too invariably cheerful, had seasons of 
deep sorrow. He found her once sitting alone, 
tears streaming down her face, and her whole coun- 
tenance wearing the expression of heartfelt contri- 
tion ; and he thought at first that some dreadful 
affliction bad happened in his family. She told 
him, for she had no concealment from her hus- 
band, and her tears flowed more freely as she 
spoke, that her grief was for her own heartless in- 
gratitude to Him who had done so much for her. 
He reminded her of her exemplary life, of the ad- 
mirable manner in which she fulfilled her duties, 
and expressed with all the warmth of his affection 
his own approval and admiration of her conduct. 
'' It is well that you should think so, my husband," 
was her reply, '' but I cannot forget that the eye of 
him who is the Grod of heaven and earth is fixed 
upon my heart ; that every idle word I speak might 
appear in judgment against me." — *' Do you not 
then," said he, '* trust in that Redeemer, of whose 
perfect righteousness you have so often spoken to 
me, by whom alone you can be justified, but whose 
justifying righteousness is all-sufficient V — ** I 
have no other hope," she said meekly, ** and when 
I think on Him, when I consider that the blood of 
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God has been shed for the sin of my heart and the 
sin of my life, I have no fear ; yet I must weep 
sometimes, even in the bitterness and agony of my 
heart, over the poor return that I am making for 
such surpassing love.** — " Really," said he, " I do 
not quite understand you. You seem to me even 
now to be trusting to your own good works, or 
lamenting the absence of them." — ** My dear hus- 
band," she replied, ^^as proofe and evidences of 
faith they are absolutely necessary, as claiming 
merit of any kind, they are worthlessness itself." 



And now to conclude : would that all professor^ 
of religion in this country, more especially the 
members of the Established Church, could be led 
to see, not only the policy, but the absolute neces- 
sity, of our drawing nigh to God, that he may 
draw nigh to us, and give unto us the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. To use better language than mine, indeed, 
the admirable words of Dr. Blomfield, the present 
bishop of London : '' It is to the Established 
Church of this kingdom, to its scriptural doctrines 
and formularies, promulgated and exemplified by 
the active ministrations of its clergy, and to its 
decent and solemn observances, that we are to 
ascribe, under the Divine blessing, the general dif- 
fusion and maintenance of sound and healthy prin- 
ciples, and a recognition of moral obligation on the 
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part both of those who govern and those who are 
governed. The true peeu^e and real prosperity of 
the country depend not upon the multiplicity of 
minute legislative provisions, nor upon any eco- 
nomic regulations, however ingeniously devised, 
and however useful as subsidiary aids ; but upon 
its Christianity : and its Christianity mainly de- 
pends upon the labours of its parochial clergy." 
Yes ; and as it has been as well and as wisely ob- 
served by a valuable friend of my own, " Such 
exertions are indeed wanted to counteract that 
coldness of heart and deadness of feeling, which is 
prevailing more widely every day. Would to God 
that our rulers would weigh deeply our real situa- 
tion ; and they would then perceive that it is on 
our moral and religious amendment alone that our 
political amelioration must depend; and that he 
who builds without God builds with Satan." 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER L 



For we walk by faith, and not by sight." 



Abel Cooper was about seven-and-twenty, in the 
full vigour of early manhood. Ife had a fine 
manly frame, and stood upright, and looked the 
man to whom he spoke full in the face ; but with 
such a kind, frank, open countenance, that the 
first impression which he made on a stranger was 
a very pleasant one. He was the gentlest and 
moat dutiful son to his slight sickly mother. 

Abel Cooper was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. It was the Sabbath 
evening; and the Sabbath was a festival ^day 
to Abel and his mother; but it was the first 
evening after the funeral, the funeral of . the 
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husband and the father. *' Mother," said Abel 
(he woke up from a fit of thoughtfulness with 
a deep sigh), " I can scarcely believe that he is 
gone when I see all his things, and the things that 
were about hira, and with which he had something 
to do. Only think, that yon cracked looking- 
glass should last longer than the face which looked 
in it ! At times, I almost expect to hear his foot- 
step in the passage, and to see the latch lifted, 
and my father enter. There hangs his hat, so 
natural like; and his spectacles, upon the open 
hymn-book ! Why, mother ! I do believe nobody 
has touched them since he laid them on the book, 
and went out that Monday evening. I had not 
the heart to move them ; and I think you felt like 
me, and have never touched them." — " Abel," 
said his mother, ^' we will sing his favourite hymn 
together, out of that very book ; we will sing and 
take courage, and not fling the gloom of our grief 
over the Lord's day. He used to say, in the grand 
language of the Holy Bible, * We must call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, and ho- 
nourable;' and we must honour Him who is the 
Lord of the Sabbath, not doing our own ways, nor 
finding our own pleasure, nor speaking our own 
words," 

My God, how peifect are thy ways ! 

But mine polluted are : 
Sin twines itself about roy praise. 

And slides into roy prayer. 
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When I would speak what Thou hast done 

To save me from my sin, 
I cannot make Thy mercies known. 

But self-applause creeps in. 

Divine desire, that holy flame, 

Thy grace creates in me ; 
Alas ! impatience is its name 

When it returns to Thee. 

This heart, a fountain of vile thought. 

How does it overflow I 
While self upon the surface floats. 

Still bubbling from below. 

Let others in the gaudy dress 

Of fancied merit shine. 
The Lord shall be my righteousness. 

The Lord for ever mine. 

** We will attend to his words as if we now heard 
his voice. Surely, my son, we sorrow not as those 
that have no hope ; and we ought to rejoice, that 
he no longer groans under suffering or under sin 
in the body, but is present with the Lord 1 We 
ought to rejoice ; and I will rejoice, not in myself, 
but in the Lord." 

Abel and his mother were sitting beside a cheer- 
ful fire ; a Bible and a Prayer-book, and some 
other volumes, lay upon the table ; for Abel had 
been reading aloud to his mother. " Mother,'^ said 
Abel again, ** do you not believe that our spirits 
may hold some kind of intercourse with the spirit 

b2 
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of my father ? I have been thinking a great deal 
about these words in the Prayer-book, — * the com- 
munion of saints ;' and I have had some conver- 
sation on the subject with Mr. Russell. We had 
been talking together about my dear father ; and 
when he found I had many questions to ask him, 
he took me into his study, and pointed out to me 
several passages in the Bible and in other books ; 
and his words, if I remember rightly, were to this 
effect, — that the communion of saints is made up 
of all the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
body on earth, and out of the body in paradise. 
He did not seem to suppose for a moment, that 
the communion is only between those in the mortal 
body and upon the earth; but that a communion, 
or communication — a holy and heavenly inter- 
course — subsists between the spirit in the body 
and the spirit out of the body. He left open no 
door to unbridled fancies, or vain imaginations of 
any kind ; for he said that those, and those alone, 
who live in holy communion with our blessed Lord, 
can live in heavenly communion one with another. 
Nor is it by sight or by sense that this communion 
is kept up between the spirit in the body and the 
spirit out of the body, but by faith ; not by any 
faculties of the body (for to one party there is no 
bodily frame), but by the intelligence of the spirit. 
There are, indeed, two senses in which it may be 
said, that our blessed Lord Christ has become one 
with his creature man. The first is this : He took 
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our nature upon Him, and was made man ; He was 
like unto, nay, the very same as a man, in form 
and feature ; in weakness, in suffering, in all but 
sin : and in this sense, He is one with all men, and 
all men, who are born in the flesh, are one with 
Him. But, he added, there is a far higher sense 
in which Jesus Christ is united to man, — a mys- 
tical union, a spiritual unity : and no man, who 
is not born in the Spirit, is thus united to Christ. 
It is of this union our Redeemer speaks, when he 
says, * I am the Vine, and ye are the branches.' 
It is likened by St. Paul to the union of the mem- 
bers of the human body with the head. But all 
who are thus united to Christ, are still His, whe- 
ther in the body or out of the body. And if, in 
that high and spiritual sense, they are members of 
Christ, they are also members one of another, and 
one with another. Not by sight or sense are they 
united, but by faith. They are persuaded, that 
though unseen and absent, they can be united, 
and live in fellowship one with another.'' 

Abel opened an old folio volume, which lay on 
the table. '' This book," he said, <' is one that 
Mr. Russell lent me; for I wished to make a 
copy of a part that I will read to you.* *The 
saints of God, living in the church of Christ, 
are in communion with all the saints departed out 
of this life, and admitted to the presence of God. • 

* See Pearson on the Creed, p. 357, edition 1692. 
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Jerusalem sometimes is taken for the church on 
earth, sometimes for that part of the church which 
is in heaven, to show, that as both are represented 
by one, so both are but one city of God. There- 
fore, thus doth the apostle speak to such as are 
called to the Christian faith : * Ye are come unto 
mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God ; 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and an innumerable com- 
pany of angels ; to the general assembly and church 
of the firstborn which are written in heaven, and 
to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
new covenant.** Indeed, the communion of saints 
in the church of Christ with those that are de- 
parted, is demonstrated by their communion with 
the saints alive. For, if I have communion with 
a saint of God, as such, while he liveth here, I 
must still have communion with him when he is 
departed hence, because the foundation of that 
communion cannot be removed by death. The 
mystical union between Christ and his church, — the 
spiritual conjunction of the members to the head, 
— is the true foundation of that communion which 
one member hath with another, all the members 
living and increasing by the same influence which 
they receive from Him ; but death, which is no- 
thing else but the separation of the soul from the 

♦ Hebrews xii. 22, 23. 
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body, maketh no separation in the spiritual union, 
no breach of the spiritual conjunction ; and conse- 
quently, there must continue the same conjunction, 
because there remaineth the same foundation/ " 

*' I think I understand it, my dear son," said his 
mother, when her son's voice stopped. ** There is 
great comfort to me in the thought, that I am not 
really separated from my husband : I am calmly 
and seriously assured as to this view of the com- 
munion between us. Yes, ' if we walk in the light, 
as God is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another.'* But do 1 walk in the light? Thou 
knowest. Lord, I wish to do so ; though, so very 
often, the evil that 1 would not, that I do. What 
encouragement, then, in the latter words of the 
verse, ' And the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth from all sin.' Abel, I feel assured, by 
the wisdom and holiness of this doctrine, I could 
not' have listened to the nonsense that I have heard 
superstitious people talk about persons making an 
agreement, to meet one another after death; or 
about the ghost of a person appearing from the 
unseen world to the mortal sight of another person. 
I never could find any foundation for such fancies 
in the Bible ; and the Bible is the only book that 
can give us any true account of the unseen world. 
But here I have something to rest upon." 

" The writer adds," continued Abel, " * that we 

• 1 John i. 6—7. 
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communicate ivith them, in hope of that happiness 
which they actually enjoy, is evident; that we 
have the Spirit of God given us as an earnest ; and 
so a part of their felicity is certain. But what 
they do in heaven in relation to us on earth, par- 
ticularly considered ; or what we ought to perform 
in reference to them in heayen, beside a reveren- 
tial respect and study of imitation, is not revealed 
to us in the Scriptures/ " — ** Yes,*' said the widow, 
'^ it is wh<diy of faith and not of sight. God for- 
bid that we should seek to be wise above what is 
written 1 But God be praised, that we are not for- 
bidden to believe, that, ^ by the pure and holy 
longings of the spirits in the body here below, and 
out of the body in Paradise above, a communion 
or communication is g^ill kept up. We can think 
of Him and love Him still, though we are stili 
clogged by our dying bodies. And, surely, he 
w^ is now altogether spirit, and in a state of 
glorious liberty, delivered from the prison of the 
flesh, can send some thoughts and longings of his 
love to us, for he loved us, next to God, while he 
was with us here on earth." 

" They talk much of the danger of poor people 
being scholars in these manufacturing towns," said 
Mary Cooper to herself, as she silently looked at 
the bright countenance of her son, now bent down 
over the paper, on which he was copying out the 
passage he had read aloud. *' Abel is a scholar 
of the right sort : I have never seen a dangerous 
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book in ibis hands. They would not say that scho- 
larship has done him any harm, or that he is likely 
to do harm to others by his scholarship. But why 
should not the poor and low in worldly stations be 
well read in this blessed Book?" she added, 
placing her hand with a reverent gentleness upon 
the Bible. " How I wish the Melfords were scho- 
lars in this Book !'' 

** I have been thinking, Abel," she said to him, 
when he had finished writing, '• that the men to 
whom our Lord addressed those blessed words, 
* I am the Vine, and ye are the branches,' were 
poor men, in the same rank of life as ourselves : 
was it not so V — " It was, indeed, mother : and I 
trust our Lord still loves to enter the dwellings of 
the poor, and to hold his high and gracious dis- 
course with them. To them his gospel is preach- 
ed.^' — ** We may bless God, my son," she replied, 
** that by the poor it is, — also I hope and beliere 
it is in our own case, — most thankfully received," 

Mary Cooper was the child of parents who had 
seen better days, — who had belonged, 1 should say, 
to a higher rank of life than her own. They had 
lost their property when she was a girl, and she 
had worked with them ; and when they grew too 
infirm to work, had worked for them. Her father 
had died before her marriage; but Abel could 
well remember the erect figure and the smiling 
countenance of his venerable grandmother, and 
her hair^ as white as snow, and the tender respect 
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and affeclioQ of his father and mother to her ; and 
her patience and cheerfulness when confined to her 
bed, during her last illness, and when her face 
wasted away and became so small, and her poor 
arms and hands so very thin ! And when the 
clergyman came, the old rector. Dr. Martin, 
who looked so grand in a large powdered wig, and 
wore great buckles on his shoes, but whose words 
(though spoken in such a slow, solemn voice, that 
they half frightened him), seemed to give his 
grandmother such comfort ; — for she said she al- 
ways felt cheered and revived after Dr. Martin's 
visits. He remembered the coffin in which her 
body was laid, with the two angels, in shining 
metal, upon the lid, holding a crown of glory over 
his grandmother's name ; and how old Jenny Bird, 
who then lived on the first floor, had asked him if 
he was not afraid to be left in the room with a 
corpse; and that his father had said, when he told 
him her words, that they were the words of a fool- 
ish woman. 

Mary Cooper had received a good plain edu- 
cation ; she could write a fair hand, and had read 
many sound old books to such good purpose, that 
her head and heart were all the better for them : 
but she possessed that which does not come from 
education, but is, indeed, a natural gift, — a mind 
of superior powers. 

Day after day passed, and the discourse of the 
mother and the son, when they conversed together. 
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always brought them to one subject. They were 
mourners; but that was not to them a mournful 
subject. " I was thinking of your father, Abel/' 
said the widow. ** I know not how it was, but 
during the whole of Mr. Russell's sermon I thought 
of him." — ** He was, certainly, a man who found 
the strait gate, and the narrow way, which lead unto 
life eternal," replied Abel. " He was a wise man ; 
and he turned away, with a manly spirit, from the 
broad way of death ; though, I suppose, that way 
was as inviting to him as it is to others." — " You 
find it an inviting and tempting way V said she ; and 
a sigh rose from her heart, as she asked the ques- 
tion. — ** I do, indeed, mother : it is, you know, ac* 
cording to our fallen nature, that I should suffer 
from temptation. I confess that I do often suffer;* 
still I am very happy, — happier, I believe, than 
most persons. I am sure I ought to be happy, as 
well as grateful, that I am not ignorant of my dan- 
ger, nor of my help ; that was what you were 
going to say ; was it not, mother ? I am pledged 
not to yield to the great enemies of my salvation ; 
and the Lord himself has promised to help me, 
that I fall not under their attacks." — " Yes, my 
son ; I was going to remind you of the promise 
made at your baptism, and the help which is given 
to the members of Christ. But, to return to that 
sermon : the sermon we have heard, about the 
strait gate and the narrow way. Tell me, Abel, 
did you not love your father?" — ** I did indeed 
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mother : I never met with a man like my father ; 
such a good man, mother! or one so kind, so 
watchful over himself: so upright, and plain -deal- 
ing ; and yet so gentle to all ! There may have 
been, and I dare say there are, men as good as 
he ; but I have never known other good men, as I 
have known my father. He was my friend, mo- 
ther ! Since I grew up to manhood, he and I 
walked together as two familiar friends! He is 
gone !" — *^ Will you seek him, Abel ? will you go 
forth, and do so every day; and bring me word 
whether you have caught a glimpse of him, however 
distant, in the way ? Will you seek him, whom we 
loved ?" — " Mother !" said the young man, with a 
look of astonishment, *' what is it you mean ? 
Something good, I am sure ; but I cannot tell at pre- 
sent." — *' Suppose, Abel, that your father and your 
friend, (for, as you say, he was both to you,) had 
left you, and wished that you should follow him to- 
day, and overtake him on his journey : on your 
^^Jf you come to a spot where the road branches off 
into two ways : you hesitate which way to take, 
when a person tells you by which road your father 
went. But that way is dark and rugged, and most 
uninviting; and the other way is broad and plea* 
sant, and thronged with gay companions. You 
would not stop, and gaze with longing looks down 
the pleasant road : you would rather say, * Why 
should I go along that road ? my friend will never 
be found there, though I were to stroll onwards for 
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ever. But the other way is roiig^h and gloomy ; 
what matters that ? He is to be found there ; I 
will follow after him without delay." 

*^ Yes, mother/' said Abel ; '^ I should do as 
you describe : I am sure I should , if I were really 
standing at the spot of ground of which you speak. 
How I wish that I could but find my father again 
on earth ! I would travel many a weary mile, along 
the gloomiest way, and never think of fatigue." — 
*' Do you forget, my son, that we have agreed to 
have higher views about your father ? If we abide 
in the true Vine, — of which your father is a living 
branch, — we are not separated ; though, to sight 
and to sense, we may seem so. You shall, there- 
fore, find your father in the way that begins by the 
strait gate; but you must first pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death. We are well as- 
sured, also, my son, that the Good Shepherd will 
guide us in that narrow way; for He went first 
through the gloom, and He will not leave us com- 
fortless : He will come unto us. As to the broad 
way, remember, my Abel, that Jesus never set one 
footstep in that pleasant road : He never turned one 
longing look towards it. However charming it may 
seem, every inch of it leads the pilgrim farther and 
farther from the Lord of life and glory. He went 
right forward through the strait gate, and along the 
narrow way ; and that is His way." — " His way," 
said Abel, ** and my father's way. We will pray, 
mother, before we part this night, that it may be 
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henceforth our way : we will pray to the Lord our 
God to uphold our footsteps in that way, that we 
slip not ; we will ask Him to give His Spirit to his 
word, as we search it : we will ask Him to light it 
up for us, so making the Bible as a lighted lamp to 
us, — * a lamp to our feet, and a lantern to our 
paths/" 
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CHAP. II. 

'* It is much easier to join oneself to a sect, than to God.'* 

Adams. 

" My cousin Deborah has been here, Abel," said 
Mary Cooper to her son ; ** and though you are 
but just come in from your long day's work, I wish 
you would put on your hat again, and walk with 
me in search of Isaac. I think I know where to 
find him, and we must both speak to him ; for he 
has left his mother's house, swearing at her, and 
declaring that he will never return to it again. 
Poor woman ! I doubt she is sadly to blame ; but 
she is now in a state of real grief, and we must see 
what we can do to make them friends." — " Be- 
sides," said Abel, " she is his mother ; and nothing 
can justify a child who insults and forsakes his 
parents." Isaac was easily found ; but no argu- 
ments or entreaties, on the part of Mary and her 
son, would prevail on him to return to his mother. 
He would give her whatever money he could spare 
from his own earnings ; but he was of age, and his 
own master, and live with her again he never would. 
** But, my child," said Mary, ** if you cannot and 
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will not live with your mother on earth, can you 
hope to live with her in heaven V* Isaac laughed, 
or rather sneered, for he seldom laughed. — ** She 
go to heaven !" he cried out ; " why I am as likely 
to get there as she is. She talks about it ; but it is 
all talk with her ; and she has talked to me till she 
has made me sick of her cant. What does she want 
me to stay with her for, except to quarrel with me? 
She has that sneak, Tim, at home with her, and let 
her pet and spoiPhim ; and then, by-and-by, he 
will be just such another as herself." Mary and 
her son were most disgusted by the tone in which 
Isaac spoke of his mother ; and they both felt 
inclined to take no farther notice of him : but they 
knew the disposition of his mother so well, that they 
could scarcely wonder at the conduct and the lan- 
guage of her son. They censured him severely ; 
but they left no way untried of bringing him to a 
sense of his duty. 

It was the saying of the famous Diogenes, that 
'' It is the consummation of folly, to be loud in the 
praise of virtue without practising it." Is it not the 
height of something worse than folly, to be loud in 
the praise of religion without practising it ? In this 
age of high and boasting profession, we sometimes 
meet with instances of this wretched and infatuated 
folly. Isaac's mother, Deborah Gosling, was one of 
these instances : she looked down upon the whole 
world, except the leaders of the party to which she 
belonged. Her own title, however, to this im- 
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mense superiority over the rest of her species, 
consisted in her holding a set of opinions which 
she called ** The truth !" The tree of her faith 
was covered with the leaves of a boasting profes- 
sion, and it bore fruit ; but the fruit was the small, 
sour crab. It made a show, and that was all. Yet, 
how that woman could talk! what a prodigious 
power of that most offensive sort of speech, — vul- 
garly termed palaver, — she had, at her tongue's- 
end,— nay, that most offensive of all palaver, — 
that which presumes to treat of the things of God. 
It is a lamentable fact, that this woman prejudiced 
all the inhabitants of the populous court in which 
she lived against religion, by the shocking incon- 
sistency of her profession with her practice. Her 
smooth and comely face, and her very soft, smooth 
speech, might lead a stranger to suppose that all 
was equally calm and fair within ; but hers was, 
alas ! 

" The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below." 

Deborah Gosling had been twice a widow ; and 
she had two sons, half-brothers, — Isaac Simmons, 
the son of her first marriage, of whom some men- 
tion has been made ; and Timothy, the younger, a 
beautiful-looking boy, about seven years old, — 
self-willed and self- conceited, and insolent. Isaac 
Simmons was scarcely one and twenty ; but, at 
first-sight, or to a careless observer, he looked 
merely a slight lad of seventeen. ' His disposition, 

c 
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however, had marked his countenance with lines 
and wrinkles about his eyes and forehead, which 
were only smoothed by a self-complacent smile, 
and had fixed a sneer upon his lip : his voice, also, 
though shrill and feeble, was so often swelled to its 
highest powers by self-importance, that, childish 
and effeminate as he appeared to a careless ob- 
server, he often seemed many years older than he 
was. Isaac made a kind of half-promise, that he 
would return to his mother: indeed, when the 
widow Cooper pressed him to come and take his 
supper, before he went home, with herself and her 
son, he gave them to understand that he should re- 
turn home at once, and should find supper there. 
" I think," said Abel, " we could not do otherwise 
than trust his word ; but (perhaps I am wrong for 
saying so,) I doubt him." — " Poor lad !" replied 
Mary. " Even if he should not return to Deborah 
till bed-time : but he will surely go home to-night ; 
where else can he go ? I did not like his manner 
of speaking, and that little sneer between his nose 
and lips, as we turned away : but there are many 
allowances to be made for him.*' Isaac did not in- 
tend to return to his mother : the home he spoke of 
was one upon which he had already fixed : he was 
to board as well as lodge there. 



** Come, come, my good friend, Simmons, sit you 
down, and warm yourself; the night is sharp and 
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frosty. Lyddy, make room for him between you 
and the fire ; for I think, lass, you must be pretty 
well roasted, at least on one side, by this time.'' 
James Todman slipped his spectacles down towards 
the end of his nose, and looked over them. '* Here, 
Ambrose,'* he said, handing the newspaper ; " Fm 
tired of reading ; for I make but a poor hand of it. 
Take the newspaper in thy little hands, lad, and 
read as well as thou didst last Sunday, and Fll give 
thee twopence. What, my lad !" he added, chuck- 
ling to himself with laughter, as he rose up, and 
rubbed his hands before the fire ; ** thou'lt be in 
disgrace, I guess, next Sunday, because thy father 
kept thee at home all the morning to read the news 
to .him, and took thee out, by way of a reward, to a 
frolic in the evening. I say, lad, which is the best 
pay, — a trumpery book at a Sunday-school, or a 
frolic at the Rum Puncheon ? He reads well, Sim- 
mons : that boy will read a paper clean through 
with any scholar in the land. They teach well at 
the Sunday-school ! I let him go ! I let him go ! 
I send him to learn, all for the great charge of no- 
thing at all ! Tis a great convenience, that Sunday- 
school ! — a great blessing ! as we say, — don't we, 
boy ? — when we speak to thy sanctified teacher, 
Abel Cooper. I say, Ambrose, lad ! thee must not 
let the cat out of the bag next Sunday. What 
shall we tell him, eh, lad? Shall we say that mo- 
ther was poorly, and kept thee to rock the baby ? 
Bless me ! missis, I beg ' your pardon ! I forgot, 

c2 
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just then, that you had buried the poor little 
babe !*' At this heartless speech, the poor wife did 
not look as if she had forgotten her baby's deaths 
*' Well, lad, ril tell thee : say thy clothes were full 
of holes, — so they are, arn*t they ? — arm-holes and 
button-holes ! or how would you get them on ? — 
but mind, you young dog ! if you tell the truth. Til 
leather you. — Come, Peg, where's supper ? — Lyddy ! 
Sally! lay the cloth.— What! have not the sau- 
sages done spitting and spluttering yet? — Reach 
me down a knife, Sally; and hold the candle, 
Peggy, my love ! and Til just cut off a end of one 
of them there reeking sausages, and tell you all 
about them. — Don*t your mouth water, Simmons ? 
mine does. — No, no ! hold the candle straight, 
woman ! — you are dropping all the tallow into the 
frying-pan ! — Ho ! ho !" he shouted the next mi- 
nute ; " I have burnt my mouth ! — it's as hot as a 
coal !" and he spit it out. His little son burst into 
a loud laugh at his father's contortions and gri- 
maces, and received a swinging box of th^ eeirs, 
which sent him away roaring into a distant corner 
of the. room. " Have you seen any thing of Chees- 
nel ?" he said, turning to Isaac, 'as his wife placed 
the large dish of sausages on the table. While he 
was speaking, the door opened, and Cheesnel en- 
tered, — a brawny, cadaverous man, with round 
staring eyes, and a forbidding countenance, — for- 
bidding, in spite of a tender smile which he cast on 
Sally Todman. There was a band of crape about 
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his white hat, and a pair of funeral gloves, of 
rough black leather, upon his hands. He was a 
widower ; but the band of crape was getting shabby, 
and his fingers were, some of them, through the 
fingers of his gloves. He was thinking of another 
wifc^ and, though he was seldom merry on any 
subject, he was pleased to be joked about matri- 
mony when Sally Todman was present. 

In less than an hour the party had broken up, 
and the mother and her little boy were left alone 
in the room. The two girls had slipped away, 
while their father was eating voraciously, and while 
Cheesnel and Simmons were talking politics. 
" Here Ambrose, lad !" said the father, when he 
had satisfied his appetite, '* put down your news- 
paper ; I shall not want you to read to night ; for 
now I think on it, 'tis a club-night at the Puncheon. 
— You are to belong to our lodge, Simmons : you 
are to be one of us — one of the Union, — ar'nt you V* 
— " I find, Todman,'* said Cheesnel, ** that your 
youn^ friend knows something of his rights : he is 
no knobstick, I can tell you."—" To be sure he 
is not ; but come, my friends, old Melford has 
received a packet of papers from London, and one 
or two from France ; and he intends to lay them 
before the Union this evening. He is a useful 
member, that same Melford ! though he would 
take the lead of the King, if he were to come to 
one of our meetings." — " Young Melford is going 
to make another trial to bring Cooper among us. 
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if he can manage it/' said Cheesnel : *^ he stands 
some chance of succeeding now, for the old father 
is out of the way ; and he always set his face 
against unions and strikes." — '* He was an old 
fool,'' said Tod man, buttoning up his coat, '* and 
a bit of a hypocrite ; and he kept that young fel- 
low under his thumb. Did'nt he, Simmons ? 
You ought to know." Simmons nodded his head, 
and sneered. 

'* Mother," said Ambrose, who had stood 
silently staring at the fire, '' must I tell a lie 
about last Sunday. Awhile ago I have often told 
lies; but then I did not think much about what 
I was doing. Look here, mother:" — he took a 
small New Testament out of his pocket. — ** Shall I 
read the words to you ? Abel Cooper taught me 
to find the place, and to read and learn the text, 
after the last lie which I told him. I know that 
he would think it better to bear a leathering than 
to tell a lie." He pointed out to her the fifteenth 
verse of the last chapter of Revelations ; and spoke 
to her of the promises and threaten ings of that 
deeply- interesting and awful chapter. The mother 
stared with astonishment. '* Shall I read the 
whole chapter, mother?" — "Not to-night, my 
boy ; you must go to bed : besides, I am not very 
well. Another time I will hear you. Your father, 
my dear lad," she added, '' has a random laugh- 
ing way with him ; you must not think he would 
have you tell a lie." The poor woman tried to 
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make the best of her husband's shameful counsel . 
'* Depend upon it, Abel Cooper will ask you no 
questions next Sunday. I will see Abel, or his 
mother," she said to herself, ** and tell them about 
the dear child's fear to tell a lie ; and I am sure 
they will help me teach him to honour his father !" 
It was no easy work for Peggy to teach her chil- 
dren to honour their father. 

" Come, Peg, out with you," he cried, the next 
morning, '' the clock has struck four. Rouse the 
children; Lyddy loves to oversleep herself; and 
do you get their breakfasts for them, and a good 
blazing fire." — " Won't you go with Ambrose, this 
morning?" the wife inquired timidly, coming back 
to the bed-side from the window. **The snow lies 
thick upon the roofs under the window. It is very 
cold," — her teeth chattered, and she seemed to draw 
herself in, and breathe with difficulty. " What do 
you stand shivering there for, you poor fool !" 
were the brutal husband's words. ** I tell you I 
have had no sleep, and my head aches, and I have 
pains all round my loins. You don't believe me, 
I suppose : — get off with you ! I have business 
to attend to, as well as being very unwell." 
The wife still stood shivering by the bed. " But 
James." — "But," he repeated, "don't but me. 
Pray what do you do to support the family, I 
should like to ask ? I know it is not your fault 
that you are such a poor sickly creature; but, 
come, stir yourself, old girl, and don't make me 
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savage. Send off the children ; and we two will 
have a comfortable breakfast together, for once in 
a way." — " I wish it were once in a way, dear 
James, or even twice ; but this happens so often." 
— *' Don't teaze me, you fool !" he cried out, " or 
ril send my shoe at your head. Where in the 
world is the shoe ?" he added ; and she heard his 
hand groping on the floor. '' Only let me dress 
myself," she said, ** and I will go." He swore at 
her, dragged the bed-clothes close round his thick 
shoulders, and was asleep and snoring in a few mi- 
nutes. Peggy held the candle at the top of the stairs, 
to light her two pale slight girls, and her little 
Ambrose, down the dark filthy steps. She opened 
the casement, and listened for Lyddy*s cough : she 
thrust out lier head to see them turn the cornet 
of the lane; and then she sat down to think. 
Alas ! she often did so ; it was become a habit with 
her to feel helpless, and go on thinking till she 
felt hopeless. Every thing seemed getting worse 
and worse ; and the mor^ she thought, the more 
bewildered she became. There was a druggist's 
bill to pay for Lyddy, and for herself; and she had 
already pawned all her own good clothes ; and her 
husband would not work : and if the girls married, 
where was the money to come from for the good 
hot dinner every day, which their father would 
have ; and he, alone, could eat more than all the 
rest put together : and so she went on muddling 
herself, till a loud snorting snore from her husband, 
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bursting forth, and then suddenly stopping, roused 
her. She looked round her with dismay, and then 
trembled with terror. What could she possibly 
do if he awoke, and asked for breakfast ? The lire 
was almost out, and the candle had flared and 
guttered down into the socket; and she had left 
the window open all the while ; and the snow lay 
half melted upon the soiled newspaper : how it 
had come on the floor she could not imagine, un- 
less it had been blown down. Her husband did 
not awake; or if he awoke, he did not choose 
to rise, so he gave her time to put every thing in 
order ; and her fright, lest he should come and find 
his breakfast not ready, and the newspaper reeking 
with water, was soon changed to astonishment and 
indignation, that he could bear to lie so lazily in 
bed, while his children were slaving for him. She 
swept the room, and rubbed the chairs and tables ; 
and carefully wiped the dust ofl* her father's large 
Bible, which he had left in his will to Ambrose, 
who was named after him ; and then again she sat 
down, less -nervous and spiritless, but much fa* 
tigued. Every day she wiped the dust off" the 
cover of that Bible ; but it had never occurred to 
her, that was an answer to all her fears, — a sooth- 
ing comfort to all her sorrows, within that well- 
dusted cover. She even kept a ballad or two in 
the Bible ; for she had a sweet voice, and her hus- 
band and children liked to hear her sing. Peggy 
was preparing for dinner, when James Todman 
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tumbled out of bed, and slouched into the room, — 
his eyes and his whole face heavy and stupid with 
sluggish sleep, and feathers and flue sticking 
about his hair and his coat. He was out of hu- 
mour with himself ; and scolded his wife, because 
he found her gasping, and pressing her hand to 
her side, after a vain attempt to lift the large black 
pot, and put it on the fire ; but though he scolded 
her, he came forward to help her, and offered to 
fetch her a few pails of water. She had already 
fetched them for herself; and it was the fatigue 
of doing so, that had so overcome her, and made 
the large pot feel so heavy. ** Your breakfast has 
been waiting for you," she said, *' so long, that I 
thought you would not care to eat it so near din- 
ner-time." — ** Not care to eat it?" he cried out. 
" Where is it ? I am ravenous : let me have it 
directly. Well, well, Vm glad to see you have 
not put it aside. Have you not an egg or two for 
me ? I thought I saw some in the cupboard ? 
Come, where are they ? Give me the key, if you 
won't get them out." — " They are for Lyddy : I 
bought them for Lyddy ; and I was going to make 
a light pudding for her, her cough is so bad : and 
the doctor said she must not touch meat. Poor 
child ! she must have nourishment, working as she 
does, just now, from five in the morning till eight 
at night." — " So have I got a cough ; and you 
never think of me." — " Really," said the wife, 
" you put me out of all patience. I don't think you 
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have a nature for your own children, at times ; 
that is, when your own self comes in the way. 
However, James, the eggs you shall not have." — 
" Shall not V* he replied ; '* if you come to shall 
not, I will. I don't care for the eggs ; but now I 
will have them : and if you put me in a passion, 
you must take the consequences." 

When the children came in, their mother's face 
was tied up, and her arm was bruised ; and every 
time she began to speak, she seemed ready to cry. 
They made many anxious inquiries ; but the ill- 
treated wife was not one to expose a father to his 
children. " She had met with a fall," she said ; 
^* and she wondered, from the weight with which sh)B 
fell, that she had not been more bruised." Her hus- 
band came in, and brought a little basket of eggs, 
and put it down on the table, with a foolish smile 
upon his sullen countenance. '' I think there has 
been a quarrel, Lyddy," said the eldest sister, as 
they were going to bed that night; ** and that 
father has been at his old work again : but if he 
has, mother is a deal more forgiving than I should 
be." — " Depend upon it, he has been beating her," 
said Lyddy ; ** the fall she met with, was when he 
knocked her down. She is always ready to for- 
give, poor dear! Did you see how kindly she 
looked at him, when he put the eggs upon the 
table ?" — " He was very sulky, though," said Sally, 
'* till mother made him that thick pancake. He 
has not lost his appetite : if poor mother cannot 
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eat, he can eat for both her and himself, I am sure. 
I wish he would keep a little of that liberty and 
fair-play, about which he makes such an outcry 
abroad, for his own home. I shall be glad enough 
to get out of his way." — " But Cheesnel is one of 
the liberals," said Lyddy ; ** and what are you to 
do, if he ill-treats you?"— "Oh!" said Sally, 
** Tm not afraid of him. I will tell you what I 
mean to do ; — show a proper good spirit of my 
own ; and beg mother to do the same ; and not be 
treated worse than a neger-slave : but tell me. 
Miss Lyddy, do you mean to have young Sim- 
mons?" — "Why, yes," said the younger sister^ 
" but only on this condition, that he takes me 
away from this miserable place ; though he has 
promised father that we shall stay and live with 
him : and he thinks to get hold of Isaac's fifty 
pounds, that was left him when he was a boy. 
He will find himself mistaken, I can tell him." 
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CHAPTER IIL 



" It is not good that the man should be alone." 

GenetU iii. 18« 



" Abel, my son, I am very happy in you, but I 
might be happier.*' — Mary Cooper had been very 
unwell ; she was sitting up that evening, for the 
first time indeed ; she had managed to prepare her 
son's supper. — ** Dear mother," he replied, ** is 
there any thing I can do to make you happier, 
since you say you might be happier in me ?" — 
" Yes, child, I would have you married ; I wish to 
see you a married man. You are not a man to 
pass long and lonely evenings, without a friend to 
speak to, and I am sure you are not likely to go 
out of an evening, to drink and mix with bad 
company. What are you to do when I am gone?" — 
"But, my mother, why talk of your departure, as 
if it were so certain to take place at present ? Oh ! 
I do hope and trust it may please God to spare you 
to me long." The tears came into the mother's 
eyes as she looked at her beloved son, and saw the 
mournful, though loving gaze, he fixed upon her, 
and heard the fervent tones of his voice, — " I do 
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not speak," she replied, ** of what will certainly 
happen soon, but of what must happen, sooner or 
later. I am not young ; I am in bad health ; I 
must die in this poor old troublesome body ; and, 
most probably, I shall be called before you, my son. 
Now, I wish you to have one to supply my place, 
and I should like to know her, and love her, before 
I leave you with her. I will not say I have fixed 
on a wife for you, but I think I know one that 
would suit you." — " Well, mother, who is it V and 
Abel smiled. — " Well, Abel, who is it? Guess, my 
dear lad ; for I would rather you should be the 
first to name her." — " There is one girl," said 
Abel, ** who is like a lily among weeds, when you 
put her among the other girls. I have heard you 
say this of Ellen, and, since you ask me, I will 
speak out, and say, that she is the only girl I would 
marry ; and yet I never thought of her as a wife 
for myself, dear mother." — "But I have often 
thought of her, Abel. I have paid much attention 
to her ways, and to herself; and I would have you 
win her, if you can, and so make her your wife. I 
think she will have thee, my lad." — " Dear mo- 
ther, you are for settling things with no lack of 
haste ; but to say the truth, if I am to have a wife, 
and that wife is to be Ellen O'Grady, I do not see 
why I should not have her at once." — " And now," 
said Mary, ** let me give you some of my prudent 
reasons for your marrying at once. Ellen is a 
weaver, and will earn much, even after her mar- 
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riage ; but should the Lord be pleased to bless you 
with children, the wife cannot go to the mill, at 
least while she is confined. When I am gone, the 
wife must either stay at home, to get ready her 
husband's meals and her own, or she must employ 
another person to do these things in her place. 
While I am with you, I can keep house, and do all 
this for you both." — ** Well, mother," added Abel, 
after a pause, '' I had made up my mind not to 
marry. I hoped you would always live with me, 
and I have heard that it is a bad plan for a man's 
wife and mother to be together, and I thought it 
might be as well not to try the expeHroent, and so 
risk the loss of your happiness and comfort." — 
** There is no such great risk, Abel, and little cause 
for fear, if we make up our minds to bear and for- 
bear. I know that Ellen is a human creature, and 
she knows the same of me ; we shall not look for 
perfection in one another, but ipake many allow- 
ances. We have the same faith, the same hope, 
the same end in view. We three shall pray toge- 
ther, that the very God of peace will make us of 
one mind in one house, that He will enable us to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
We shall watch over our own hearts, and keep our 
hearts with all diligence. We shall both study to 
make you happy, my dear, good son, and we know, 
that one of the best ways we can take to make you 
so, is to love one another, and to be at peace with 
one another." 
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Ellen) or Aileen O'Grady, was the daughter of 
an Irishman, but her mother was English. She 
had herself been born and brought up in a narrow 
alley in Manchester, and been sent out to work at 
the earliest possible age. The poor girl had been 
exposed to dangers of many kinds, but she had 
grown up healthy, gentle, modest, and pious, in 
the midst of wicked associates and bad examples. 

Ellen owed every thing, or almost every thing, un- 
der God, to the lady who had been her teacher in 
the Sunday-school which she attended. This lady 
was many years older than herself, but she had a 
peculiar power of winning the love and confidence 
of children. Perhaps the influence of Miss Beau- 
mont with Ellen, had been partly owing to the 
extreme wretchedness of the child's situation. 
Harshly and brutally treated by her drunken pa- 
rents, beaten and scolded when at home, and 
driven out, with curses, to work for them, she 
and her sisters listened with astonishment to the 
kind and gentle voice of their young Sunday- 
school teacher. The little girls wondered that one so 
far above their mother and their father, could stoop 
to notice them, and they looked at one another 
and smiled with delight. — If there are dark and 
dismal times, during which the sufferer feels, ac- 
cording to the beautiful expression of Scripture, 
'' the iron enter into his soul," there are surely 
times, blessed and never- forgotten times, when 
unexpected kindness wins its gentle way into the 
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very depths of the heart. And this was such a time. 
It seemed to be with these children as it was witli 
the gentle convert of Philippi, " whose heart the 
Lord opened.*' Their hearts were opened by that 
same gracious Lord. The very school-room, plain 
and rudely furnished as it was, seemed to them, 
when contrasted with their own filthy, wretched 
home, — to use the words of good Dr. Watts, — even 
** like a little heaven below !" 

Ellen was yet a mere child, when her .parents 
and her sisters were carried off by a fever, which 
raged in the quarter where they resided. Deborah 
Gosling, who lived within a few doors of the hovel 
in which Ellen was left a desolate orphan, kindly 
offered to take the child to lodge with her ; and 
Miss Beaumont, the teacher in the Sunday-school, 
who had already felt interested about the little 
girl, lost no opportunity of assisting and befriend- 
ing her. She was sorely tried, at times, by the bad 
tempers and violence of Deborah, and she found 
it very difficult to remain with her ; but she never 
forgot, that Deborah had been a real friend to her 
in the season of her deepest distress. It was in 
Deborah's cottage that Mary Cooper had so nar- 
rowly observed Ellen. She had seen her patient 
and meek when provoked; uncomplaining when 
falsely accused ; kind and forgiving at all times ; 
and sh€^judged, that one so good and gentle in so 
very trying a situation, would make an excellent 
wife ; more especially as she knew, that all the 
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qaalities which she admired and loved in Ellen , 
were the fruits of godliness ; that her high prin- 
ciple was religious principle ; her meekness and 
patience, her kindness and goodness, were the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit in her heart. Ellen had 
even turned to good account the inconsistent pro- 
fession and practice of her friend ; she had taken 
warning bv it : and while her own religious pro- 
fession was quite decided, it was unboastful and 
unpretending : it was evidently the growth of truth 
and soberness, and of a sound mind. 

Ellen was wooed, and won, and married ; and 
Mary Cooper seemed almost as happy as her son 
in the choice which he had made. She was re- 
joiced to observe how well suited the young couple 
were to each other ; and felt humbly confident, that 
no domestic troubles would arise in a family, where 
the grace and blessing of Him, who is the Head of 
every Christian household, were diligently sought : 
and they were diligently sought in Abel's house- 
hold. Other troubles, however, were coming upon 
them. One evening, the mother noticed the un- 
usual seriousness of her son's looks. She was in a 
weak and declining state of health, and too apt, 
she said, faintly smiling as she spoke, to fancy 
evils and troubles when there might be none. 
Abel did not hide from her, that he had reason to 
be thoughtful, and somewhat anTdons. %e had 
long dreaded a strike for higher wages in the 
factory where he worked, and he thought this 
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would happen immediately. The soundness of a 
vessel, he said, was proved, not on a summer sea, 
but when the waves were rough, and the storm 
came on in its strength : '' And I was thinking, mo- 
ther," he continued, ** if I should be enabled to 
prove myself a sound vessel, — that is, whether I 
shall have the spirit to be true, in the time of trial, 
to what I now feel and know to be right and 
just, — I have been thinking of a piece of advice 
which my father gave me the night before he died, 
which, I trust, I shall never forget. I sat up with* 
him alone, as you may remember, and you lay 
down, to please me, on my bed; for you were 
almost worn out with grief and with watching. I 
think I see him before me now as he sat up in bed ; 
having begged me to raise him. '' Abel," he said, 
" give me my Bible; or rather, place it in my 
hands. I am so weak and worn out, that I can 
hardly hold it.'' But he did hold it, mother, rest- 
ing it on the bed. He had been drowsy for several 
days, and all that day he had spoken scarcely a 
word ; but then he seemed determined to rouse 
himself, that he might speak to me the deep 
thoughts and feelings of his heart. It seemed to 
be with great difficulty that he drew them up to his 
lips ; and his voice was faint, and he spoke feebly, 
stopping every now and then to get his breath." 

*• Y9U are a pretty good scholar, Abel ; you can 
read your Bible, and write a good hand, and cast 
accounts. Keep up your scholarship ; it may be 

d2 
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of use to you : but take care to what purpose you 
turn your learning : for, even a little knowledge, 
unless it be of the right sort, puffeth up ; nay, a 
little is often a mischievous thing. Beware of 
strikes and unions, as they call them. You will 
find, I fear, that trying times are coming. I have 
known such times ever since I was a young man, 
and I could have wished to be still at your side, to 
give you the benefit of my experience, and warn 
you and advise you. It has pleased God to order 
things otherwise ; and I must not complain, or be 
weak and wanting in faith. Besides, you need not 
that any man teach you, if you are true to Him 
who has engaged to teach and to guide you. You 
know of whom I speak. Take His Word from my 
hands, and seek His Spirit from Himself." 

Abel had followed implicitly his father's advice. 
As he had received the Bible from those beloved 
hands, so he kept it, not only as the Word of God, 
but as his father's last legacy : and, following his 
advice, he had not failed to pray for the teaching 
and guidance of the Spirit of God. The Bible was 
his guide and counsellor at all times, in all sea- 
sons ; for every day, during the whole course of 
the year, the directions of the Word of God were 
before his eyes or within his heart. He had long 
felt the privilege of having the Lord God for his 
friend and his guardian ; and growing up in this 
habit, he had become simple-minded, and so 
learned to wonder (for none but a simple-minded 
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man would thus wonder) that any, who might seek 
counsel of God^ should be contented to ask it only 
of man. 

A few days before, a deputation from the lodge 
of the Union waited upon Abel, in the hope of 
prevailing upon him to join himself to their asso- 
ciation. Abel listened to them with attention, 
and begged them to allow him a few hours to 
consider their proposition. He gave the subject 
his quiet consideration, and then, mildly but de- 
cidedly, declared that he had made up his mind to 
enter into no combination or union of any kind. 

Abel received a visit from a single member of 
the Union, from one who had some hope of pre- 
vailing with him. Melford had promised his 
father, and the other members of the Union, that 
he would, if reason had any weight with Cooper, 
bring him over to their party. "I did not say 
much to you before the others," he said, " when 
the deputation waited upon you, but I am now 
come to speak seriously to you, my dear friend. 
Why should you oppose yourself so decidedly to 
all our proceedings, and refuse to hear reason ?" — 
" I would first of all ask you," replied Abel, " if 
that last word of yours, * reason,' is really the 
right word ? I do not refuse to hear reason, but 
I cannot persuade myself that your friends have 
reason on their side. As for yourself, Melford, I 
confess I like you as a companion, and I respect 
many parts of your character; but may I deal 
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plainly and faithfully with you, without your tak-^ 
ing offence ?"— " By all means, Cooper."—" Well, 
then, in your present plans and purposes, I cannot 
go adong with you, because yon se^m to me like a 
mariner going a voyage without a compass On 
board. I cannot sail on unknown waters without 
a compass. Yon come to advise me. Listen a 
little while to me. You come and give me your 
opinion ; you tell me of schemes for the welfare of 
our fellows; you declare your decided intention 
of acting upon them. Suppose I ask you what 
motive you are guided by, what principle you are 
about to act upon ? You tell me such and such 
an end is to be answered, and that, if it is expe'- 
dient to attain that end, we need not disturb our*- 
selves as to what means are used. You seem to 
me likely to be hurried away by any new opinions 
that may carry a show of advantage with them. 
And what do you refer to on all occasions ? The. 
will of man ! the opinion of man ! This must not, 
will not do : at least, it will not do for me, nor 
satisfy tne. I have another authority to consult ; 
and before I gave my reply to your committee, I 
turned to that high and holy Counsellor for wis- 
dom, and I decided accordingly. I am not dis- 
poned to alter my decision."—" I know what you 
mean, Abel, and I know how obstinate you are 
when you take a thing into your head. I dare say 
the Union would not have troubled yoti again, 
after they had received your reply ; but I told 
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them that you would be of great use to us, and 
that it would be a great point gained to gain you. 
I said much in your praise, Abel, but chiefly be- 
cause I wished to give you more time, and to 
prevent their watching you, and because I dread 
the consequences of your holding out. There are 
several others in the mill, that will come round if 
you agree to do so ; they have told us they will.'*^ — 
" Have they told you ?" said Abel, with a look of 
honest pleasure ; '* then they have given me a new 
reason to continue firm and unshaken in my pre- 
sent resolution. I should be indeed sorry, heartily 
sorry, and heartily ashamed, if, by my weakness 
and cowardice, I led others into danger and dis- 
grace. I will stand firm, God helping me, if 
only for the sake of those poor fellows." — ** But 
talking of danger, Abel, the danger is on your side, 
if you and your set insist on being knobsticks :" * — 
and Melford laughed insultingly ; — ** you will get 
the worst of it, I can tell you : they will half mur- 
der you : and as for disgrace, I should think the 
disgrace lay in belonging to a mean and sneaking 
set, who will fawn like spaniels at the feet of their 
oppressors." — ** There is no occasion, my friend," 
said Cooper, ^* to hold forth in this high and 
mighty strain. You bad better keep those bursts 
of indignation for some of your public speeches. 
Be a little wiser, as well as a little kinder, in your 

* " Knobstick" is the nickname given to a man who will not 
join in a ** strike,** 
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quiet conversation "with me- I know you came, 
out of kindness, to warn me ; and I thank you. I 
am well aware that there is danger in my path * 
but I have counted the cost^ and shall face the 
danger." 

Melford rose up, and grasping his friend*s hand^ 
was departing ; when he suddenly returned. 
** Upon my word, it is absurd, Abel, to see you 
always turning to your Bible, or telling me that 
your Bible forbids you, or that your Bible com- 
mands you. Surely you don't pretend to say, 
that you find it written in your Bible, a man shall 
not join a Union, or that you find the words — 
thou shalt not strike for an advance of wages?" 
and Melford smiled. — *^ I can smile as well as 
you," replied Abel, with a look and voice so 
calmly serious, that the effect was felt at once by 
his friend ; *^ but I cannot choose to smile or trifle 
over the Holy Bible. I believe it is generally 
agreed among Christians, that while the word of 
God comes down to particulars on many points of 
man's conduct, it also teaches, with as much force, 
and as much decided plainness, by the spirit of, its 
more general addresses to man. For instance, 
when it is written, ' Be not conformed to this 
world ; but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds.' What is the spirit of these words ? Are 
not these words as full of power as the most parti- 
cular directions could be ? Again : — * Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers ; for there is no 
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power but of God : the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God.'* Is not 
there in these words a positive answer to those 
seditious arguments which you and your party so 
frequently bring forward ? I see no such outra- 
geous cause of complaint against the masters of 
our factory. Our wages are low, — much lower 
than they have been ; but has not Mr. Shawe told 
us over and over again, that the profits of the con- 
cern are much lower ; that his own fortune and his 
partner's cannot bear an increase of wages. at pre- 
sent, and that if we force our demands upon them, 
they must either shut up several buildings in the 
factory, or introduce more machinery, which at 
present they are unwilling to do. He mentioned 
other factories, if you remember, into which 
machinery had been introduced, after repeated 
combinations and strikes among the workmen; 
and in those concerns, it has succeeded so 
perfectly, that of the men who turned out, a 
great number have never been needed again 
in those factories. At least two- thirds of the 
number of hands has since been dispensed with. 
Take care what you and your party are about, 
Melford." — ** It is possible," said Melford, with a 
frown, ** to break machinery, and even to burn 
down a factory. Let them beware to what ex- 
cesses they drive desperate men." — " Desperate 

* Rom. xiii. 1* 
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men/' said Abel qaietky ; '^ I may repeat your 
wordfty and say, really this is absurd. These are not 
times of desperate wretchedness to the industrious 
and the honest. As for the idle and miscfaierouSy 
they never succeed ; and they are generally poor 
and needy, because they will be so. If they are 
then driTen to be desperate, who drives them? 
Who are to blame but themselves? If a man will 
spend the money in a gin-shop, that would keep 
his family in comfortable independence, he has no 
right to accuse another man of making him des- 
perate. For instance : — there is your friend Tod- 
man, a strong hulking fellow, who does little else 
but eat and drink, and talk politics, — or I ought 
to say, talk sedition ; he will station himself in the 
comer of a public-hOuse, I have been told, and 
inflame all the company with his opinions ; that 
is, of course, when the company are half drunk, 
and just in the fit state to listen to appeals like 
his, — unfit for any sober hearer, or sound -hearted 
man." 

Melford knew that he could not defend some of 
the chief agitators of his party, and he rose up a 
second time ; and, with a look of impatience, said, 
" Well, Cooper, your answer, — ^give me your an- 
swer. Do you join us or not? I can't stay 
trifling here any longer." — " I have given you my 
answer already," replied Abel : '* if I were to 
agree with you, it would not be from conviction, 
but cowardice : if I were to join your party, it 
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would not be from choice , — but from fear : this I 
tell you plainly ; and I tell you, again and again, 
as plainly, that I do not fear you. If your friends 
choose to wrong and persecute me, I suppose I 
must learn to bear with them. It is strange, how- 
ever, that those who are so wild after liberty, ac- 
cording to their meaning of the word, will not 
allow any liberty of choice to a poor insignifi- 
cant fellow like me, — that they who are so deter- 
mined to take their own way, (come what will), 
won't allow me any right to my own way. I had 
rather be ruled by the laws, than by those who 
break the laws. I had rather have our honest- 
hearted king to reign over me, than the mob. If 
I am to submit to authority, (and it is fit we all 
should), let it be lawful authority; it is better 
than to be under the tyranny of the ignorant and 
the lawless, under the name of liberty," 

Abel's father, and the father of his friend Mel- 
ford, had been friends from their childhood ; and 
their friendship had continued, chiefly owing to the 
circumstance of their having married two excellent 
young women, who were as attached to one ano- 
ther as sisters, though not in any way related to 
each other. Ann Melford died some years after 
her marriage, leaving two children: a little girl, 
who did not long survive her ; and an only son, 
who was but a few months old at the time of his 
mother's death. Robert Melford, her husband, had 
accompanied Mr. Robinson, — the gentleman^ in 
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whose factory he then worked, on a tour through part 
of France and Germany, with the view of visiting 
several celebrated manufactories. At Lyons, Mr. 
Robinson was taken dangerously ill ; and they 
were, accordingly, detained there several months. 
Melford returned an altered man ; — as affectionate 
to his wife and child, and as friendly to his old as- 
sociate. Cooper ; but inflated and frothed up with 
new opinions : talking, in high-flown language, of 
the rights of man. The frothiness settled down ; 
but Melford was an avowed unbeliever. He seem- 
ed to have formed a very high opinion of his own 
reason and judgment ; or, rather, to have trans- 
ferred the homage, which he had formerly paid to 
his Creator, to himself. He professed, however, to 
be a very liberal deist : he did not forbid his wife 
to open the Bible in his presence : he only smiled 
in pity at her credulity for doing so. He did not 
say a word to prevent her going to church ; but he 
begged to be excused accompanying her. He al- 
lowed her, when she became the mother of a little 
boy, to have the child christened ; but he would 
insist on giving him the name of Julian. She 
thought the name — to say nothing else of it — ^unfit 
for the child of a poor hard-working Englishman. 
He told her that it was the name of one of the 
grandest characters that ever lived. 

Notwithstanding the fearful change which had 
taken place in the elder Melford, he always held 
Abel's parents in high esteem, — especially his 
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mother. For several years after his wife's death, 
he placed his little boy under Mary's care ; and 
though he was proud and opinionated, and as 
bigotted to his own ungodly opinions, as any dupe 
to the most deplorable superstition ; still he often 
told Mary, that she might make his boy religious, 
if she could only make him as good as herself. At 
the very time, however, when Julian was beginning 
to profit by Mary's instructions, his father removed 
him suddenly from her charge, repenting, it would 
seem, the permission which he had given. He 
made the child his constant companion, and gave 
him a good education. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

<* If aoy of the trade refuses to join in the strike, the 
majority too frequently forget, in the excitement of 
their feelings, the dictates of justice, and endeavour 
to exert a species of tyranny, which can never be per- 
mitted to exist in a free country." 

Babbaoe on the Ecunomy of Machinery. 

The two Melfords were persons of great influence 
in the Union ; and they had been very busy in 
drawing up proposals to be made to the masters of 
the factory. 

At the time, however, that the strike took place, 
they were both absent from the committee-meeting. 
The father, whose health had been long slowly 
declining, was suddenly seized with an illness, 
which in a few weeks carried him off. The son 
could not leave his dying father ; and when he 
appeared again among his friends and associates, 
his manner was not only saddened, but softened, 
to a degree that astonished every one. He was as 
warm and zealous as ever in every thing that related 
to the affairs of the unionists ; but, from that time. 
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instead of spending his evenings at the Rum Pun- 
cheon, he often sought the society of Abel and his 
wife and mother, or remained shut up in his own 
lodging. The day on which the strike had hap- 
pened, Abel went to his work as usual; and so 
did many others : but a Uiird of the workmen had 
turned out. As he returned home, a crowd of the 
unionists met him. 

** Where are you going?" — '* I am going home," 
Abel replied, looking the man full in the face. — 
" Where do you come from V* — " From Shawe and 
Stedman's mill."' It was Abel again who replied, 
aod his manner and voice were determined, though 
quietly and modestly so. " We give you and your 
party warning. Cooper, not to attempt to return to 
work to-morrow." — '* As for my party," said 
Cooper, " there is no party, that I know of, 
among us ; and as for not returning to our work, 
I do not know who has a right to hinder us. We 
have a full right, and we shall not fail to enforce 
it. — Might may overcome right," said Abel ; 
'< but right stands just where it did, notwithstand- 
ing." The parley was here interrupted by the 
approach of a merry company. The two daOghters 
of James Todman, who had been married that 
morning, the bridegrooms, the parents of the 
brides, and two or three of their friends. James 
Todman himself walked first, with two gaily-dressed 
girls leaning on either arm. The new-married 
couples followed. All were dressed out; even 
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Todman wore a frock-coat and a white hat. And 
the fair round stomach, which his tightly-fitting 
coat made very prominent, showed that he, at 
least, had managed to live at ease, and be full 
fed. 

Poor Peggy Todman and little Ambrose brought 
up the rear. She had allowed herself to be dressed 
out in some old finery, hired for the occasion from 
a pawnbroker's shop, to please her daughters, in 
a bonnet of faded silk, with a bunch of mock 
flowers in the front of it, and a frizzing of false 
hair, and a yellow silk spencer, which had once 
fitted a stout wearer, but was now pinned across and 
over her little shrunken figure. She had drawn up 
the skirts of her dingy white gown, and held them 
folded in front ; and she was striding along through 
the mud, with Ambrose, trying to keep up with the 
rest of the party. 

" We are on our way to eat a bit of dinner at 
the Rum Puncheon," said Todman, with an im- 
portant manner : ^' we have just a neat little loin 
of pork, and a couple of ducks, and a dish of 
pickled tripe, and a plum-pudding. Well, my 
friends !" he cried, ** you don't wish us joy ! We 
are a wedding party ! Well ! what is the matter 
with you all ? What, the strike ! yes, Hoskins, i 
remember, we are out ; as they say in the house of 
commons, when there is a turn out of Whigs or 
Tories. What ! Cooper, and Bailey, and Morris I 
and all of you, my good fellows, have been playing 
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the parts of Knobsticks ! Think better of it, and 
come over to the side of free and independent 
men. Can't / help you to come to a friendly un- 
derstanding ?" said he, giving full force to the 
pronoun /. " Come, turn back, Cooper. — No, 
as you remind me, you are not on your way to the 
mill, but to your own homes. — Take my word 
for it, Cooper, the Union is a rare good institu- 
tion." And, so saying, he strutted away, and his 
party followed him. 

Even Cooper could not resist laughing ; but as 
the wedding-party disappeared, his gravity re- 
turned. For the space of a minute or two he 
stood, as if waiting to see what the unionists in- 
tended to do or to say ; and then turning to the man 
who stood next him, he said, " Well Bailey, we 
might as well be walking home." — ** Stop them, 
stop the cowardly rascals !" cried a voice from the 
crowd: and a loud and brutal shout was raised, 
though not from all the assembly. A lump of mud 
was thrown in Abel's face, and then a hand was 
laid upon his arm as he was about to raise it. 
" Silence ! silence ! at once ; order ! order !" cried 
Hoskins, who was a leading man among the 
unionists : and Abel quietly removed the hand that 
was laid upon his arm. '' I may be allowed," he 
said mildly, " to wipe my face. My friends," he 
added, in a firm and distinct voice, *' you need 
not suppose that I intend to shun you ; though I 
shall do my utmost to shun a quarrel. I suppose 
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you tliink yourselves in the right. Allow me to 
think as I please. If you insist on our stopping 
here, why we must remain ; and if you are deter- 
mined to show your love of free principles, by 
allowing us no freedom of will, or way, and by 
setting might against right, you must do as you 
please. I cannot say that I, for one, am particu- 
larly alarmed ; for I have been hitherto on good 
terms with you all, and never injured one of you ; 
and I know that most of you are brave and manly, 
and that there are but one or two who could hide 
themselves in the crowd, while they called me 
coward. Not that I wish to challenge or provoke, 
even the most cowardly. If there is a dispute or 
a difference between us, it is not I who have sought 
it, but yourselves. You may say that yours is a 
hard case, with the< masters opposed to you in the 
mill ; but let me tell you, ours is a harder, with a 
crowd of fellow-worKmen turned into masters, and 
drawn up against us in the very streets. Well, my 
friends,'' he added, in a blunt and good-humoured 
manner, '' since might is set in battle array 
against right, perhaps might will say whether we 
are to be allowed to walk on, or whether you intend 
to prevent us. However, let me, for my own part, 
give you fair warning, that if I meet with illegal 
interruption, or any illegal assaults, I shall resort 
to the law for redress. I do not speak, I say again, 
of those- who hide themselves while they throw mud 
in a man's face, or call him coward." 
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There was some discussion among the turn-out 
party; but it was at length agreed, that Cooper 
and his companions should be allowed to pass that 
evening, as they were not on their way to the mill ; 
but they were warned, and threatened, that it 
would be at their peril, if they attempted to return 
to work the next morning. When the morning 
came, Cooper, and the rest of the men who had not 
left their work, returned as usual to the mill. A 
body of the turn-out party were waiting for them ; 
but before they had exchanged a word, a formida- 
ble party of police constables suddenly appeared. 
They had received their instructions from the mas- 
ters of the factory ; and under their protection, the 
men passed on to their work, under a volley of 
threats and hisses ; no other attack being at- 
tempted : and the next day Mr. Shawe, the head 
partner of the concern, had a long interview with 
Melford, and several others of the unionists, which 
ended in the return of all the men to their work. 

The first time that Melford saw Cooper, after his 
father's death, he found him in much grief and 
anxiety. His excellent mother was drawing very 
near her last hour on earth ; she had sent a mes- 
sage to the elder Melford, on the very day that 
he died, (she had been too ill to go to him) ; and 
the son said that it had affected his father to tears. 
She now desired to see Julian, and to see him 
quite alone. He came from her chamber looking 
very grave ; but he did not seem the least disposed 

E 2 
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to be communicative as to what had passed : he 
was as silent as he had been on the subject of his 
father's last hours. He only said that she was 
dearer to him than any mother of his own could 
have been ; and then he went away. The first 
time he met Cooper, was at her funeral, which he 
had been invited to attend. He had not asked 
Cooper, or any other person, to the funeral of his 
father. 

Mary Cooper lingered for two or three days 
longer ; getting, all the time, gradually weaker. 
She was suffering from a very painful disease, which 
had become incurable ; and finding that she should 
soon lose even the power of speaking, she called 
her children to her bedside. 

** I am going very fast, my dear children," she 
said ; '' my spirit is called away from this wasted, 
worn-out body. The doctor tells me I have not 
long to live here : I believe him ; for I feel an in- 
ward failing and sinking, brought on by my dis- 
ease ; and you know I have long suffered from that 
painful disease. Well, my illness has been a fine 
chastener to me, and I hjive reason to bless God for 
sending it; and yet I have not thanked Him. I 
have murmured, often murmured, in my heart, 
when you have thought me patient : I will try to 
feel thankful now. Abel, dear! and Ellen, my 
gentle daughter ! sit you down, and I will tell you 
how things seem to me now. How do they seem 
or look to the eye ? The man that notes them only 
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with his eye, could give a ready answer : he could 
say I sea a poor old withered creature, lying upon 
a bed and bedstead, almost as worn-out and worth- 
less as herself: the room, in which she lies, is 
a poor place, — a fit garret for its poor old tenant : 
she is leaving those, dear to her as her own life : 
and the dwelling-place of her shattered frame is to 
be a few boards closed up together, and buried in 
the foul earth of the dismal churchyard of this 
crowded parish. But now take another view ; and 
remember that the things which are seen, — seen, 
that is, by the sight of the eye, — are temporal ; 
while the things which are not seen, are eternal : 

4 

take the view of faith, not of sight, — the Chris- 
tian's view; and, as St. Peter tells us,* * the Spirit 
of glory and of God resteth upon us.' My chil- 
dren, I can bear my testimony, that tlie hope in 
which we have lived is at this hour an anchor to 
the soul, both sure and steadfast. My flesh and 
my heart faileth ; but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever. In my very weak- 
ness (and sure no poor creature was ever so weak 
and worthless as I am,) His strength is made per- 
fect. I can gladly venture all with Him; for I 
know in whom I have believed; and I have not 
a doubt where His goodness and His faithfulness is 
concerned." She stopped : then, as if suddenly 
recollecting something which she had wished to say, 

* 1 Peter, iv. 14. 
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she spoke about Melford. '* Do not shun him, 
Abel ; I love that poor fellow as my own child. I 
loved his mother ; she was my only friend. I have 
ground for hope, that he will yet choose the better 
part. You have more influence than you suspect 
with him. Abel, use it wisely ; but be faithful to 
God in doing so. Poor Melford has no real friend — 
(he knows it, he has told me so,) — ^but yourself." 
She said no more : her eyes closed soon after ; and 
she breathed gentfy, and slept for several hours ; 
but when she woke she seemed almost unconscious 
of every thing, and soon after closed her eyes again. 
Mr. Russell came to pray with her, and at the 
sound of his voice she smiled ; but before he had 
risen from his knees, her spirit had departed. 

The grief of Abel was very heavy ; even his wife 
was surprised to see him so entirely overcome by it. 
She respected his grief, and she would have left 
him alone, fearing lest even her presence should be 
a restraint to him : she knew that the time would 
come, when he would call her to him. Her pre- 
sence, however, was no restraint to him : and if it 
had been, Abel would not have owned to himself 
that it was : he loved her too well to indulge even 
in a grief that was selfish. He bade her stay, and 
share his sorrow with him. '* Abel," said Ellen, 
^' we shall never see her like again : but I will do 
all that I can — indeed, I will, — to supply her place, 
and to make you feel that, trying as it is to lose 
her, it was better for her — since it was the will 
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of our heavenly Father, — to be absent from the 
body^ (infirm and suffering as that body was,) and 
present with the Lord. Absent from the body, my 
husband,'' she added, observing the look of anguish 
with which he gazed upon the lifeless form, — " not 
here any longer; but gone to that happy place 
where the souls of the righteous are in joy and 
felicity ! I have often heard you speak with her 
about that blessed home, and in those very words. 
If you could- see her ransomed spirit entering into 
that bright paradise, — if you could look up, and 
see her with your eyes, would not all your tears 
be turned to smiles ?" — '* My father sees her enter," 
said Abel, ** and they are both happy : but we are 
left with this poor corpse : it will not smile upon 
us with that sweet, patient smile again!" ** We 
are left," said Ellen, " to walk by faith, and not 
by sight ; and to take comfort from those words of 
our Lord : * Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.* " 

Soon after Mary Cooper's death, Ellen's con- 
finement took place, and she became the mother of 
twin boys, both of whom lived ; though these were 
smaU and delicate infants. Abel attended to his 
mother's wish and injunction about Melford : he 
did not shun him : and finding that Melford was 
evidently pleased to seek his society, he told him to 
come whenever he might feel inclined to do so, and 
pass the evening with Ellen and himself. — ** We 
were friends when children, Julian," he said ; *' and 
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we are both mourners now. How I wish, my friend, 
that we had one faith, one and the same hope." — 
** To tell you the truth, Abel,*' said Julian, " I see 
no use in being so thoughtful and so melancholy.*'-^— 
*^ It is natural enough for both of us to be sometimes 
melancholy at present, Melford : and as to being 
thoughtful, why, you philosophers always profess 
to be great thinkers. You don't mean to call your- 
self a very merry fellow, Melford ; you never were, 
since I knew you." — " What I mean to say, Abel, 
is, that you religious persons are always dull and 
flat ; — here I find you as usual, with your Bible open 
before you !" Abel raised his head, and fixed his 
bright, searching look full on Mel ford's face : then, 
as if a sudden thought had occurred to him, he 
gently closed the Bible. "Sit down, my dear 
Melford," he said : " let me endeavour to prove to 
you how rashly you judge, when you say that the 
Bible makes me dull. I can prove you mis- 
taken. I have' closed my Bible; and let us just 
imagine, for argument's sake, that we had never 
seen an open Bible; that the holy volume had 
always been as that Bible is now, unopened : let 
us together inquire what is our condition ? Putting 
the answers of the Bible to that query out of the 
question, what is my condition, I will ask, — not 
yours, but mine ? I am a poor weaver ; I have a 
wife and two children depending upon me, — if not 
altogether for support, yet for guidance and pro- 
tection. I have, lost (if the Bible is a forgery,) my 
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father and my mother, whom I loved as my very 
life, for ever. If I am not in trouble now, I am 
likely to meet with some ; for to hear of trouble, 
and affliction, and sickness, as the common every- 
day lot of man, is no new thing. Mel ford, we 
know all this without the Bible. The mere man of 
worldly pleasure, the drunkard, the loose reveller, 
may for a season forget the troubles of their mortal 
life; but a time will come when, in most dull and 
sober sadness, they shall consider them perfectly. 
Then, again : we need not open the Bible to learn 
the fact, that death in the body is man's natural in- 
heritance : the Bible does not tell us how to cut the 
shroud, or put together the boards of the coffin, or 
dig the dark and silent grave. As a man grows 
up, and grows old, he wakes up from his vain 
dreams to the acquaintance of one and then ano- 
ther miserable reality of his mortal life. — Melford, 
is not this the case ? — No, no ; I must have an 
answer." — " Oh ! very well, Cooper: of course Vm 
not going to deny it : and is it necessary to open 
the Bible to learn this ?" — " I never said it was ne- 
cessary to open the Bible,*' replied Abel. " You 
said the Bible made a man miserable; — did you 
not?" — ** Well, well ; go on." — ** Now, I maintain 
that the Bible does not make a man unhappy; 
that it was not written to make its readers un- 
happy ; but to do just the contrary. I allow that 
the Bible tells us what experience alone cannot : it 
tells us how man became wicked and miserable: 
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and is not such information most interesting ? But 
it does infinitely more than this : it shows the re- 
medy ; — nay, it offers the cure for all wretched- 
ness. To the lost bewildered pilgrim through this 
wretched world, it opens a path, which leads 
straight up to the paradise of God ; — a path 
which is as the shining light of dawn, and shineth 
on to the perfect day. It says, in the language of 
our Lord, * O man, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in Me is thy help. Come unto me, and you 
shall find rest unto your souls. Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.*' It 
makes known to us, in God's own Son, the sinner's 
Friend, his Advocate, his Redeemer. And if the 
Bible contains such glad tidings, shall we wish 
that it had never been given, that it were never 
opened ? The sinner opens it, and finds pardon and 
strength ; the mourner opens it, and finds comfort. 
Shall I open it, and read to you now, Melford ?" — 
And so saying, Abel opened the sacred volume, 
and looked in his friend's face, waiting for his 
answer. There was a struggle within the breast of 
Melford. Cooper repeated his question. ** No, 
I thank you," was the answer he received : — and 
rising up, Melford walked away. Abel did not 
attempt to detain him, but he thought he had 
never seen a countenance more thoughtful or more 
melancholy. 

A few years passed away. The men in Messrs. 
Shawe and Stedman's factory, every now and 
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then, put their employers to serious inconveni- 
ence by threatening to turn out, or by doing 
so. The consequence was, in several instances, 
that large orders, which had been sent to the 
house, could not be executed, and were sent 
sometimes to other factories in Manchester, 
sometimes to different parts of the kingdom. Mr. 
Shawe, however, was a truly good and kind- 
hearted man. He kn^w how often the manufac- 
turing population were misled by bad advisers, and 
he felt that it was very difficult to make them un- 
derstand how much it was for his own benefit, as. 
well as for theirs, that the masters and the workmen 
should have each other *s interests at heart : neither 
by reason or kindness could he convince them, 
that he had no wish to take an unfair advantage 
of his workmen ; and he began to consider, that 
if he and his partners were to continue allowing 
themselves to be at the mercy of their men, they 
might as well shut up their factory altogether. He 
determined, therefore, to prepare the means for 
putting a decided stop to the system of interrup- 
tion, if not intimidation, pursued by the greater 
part of his workmen. In his plans he wa^ much 
assisted by his younger brother, Mr. Charles 
Shawe, whom he had lately taken into partner- 
ship, and who was a man of great mechanical 
talent. 

Abel Cooper had stood firm and true to his own 
principles, and so had several others in the factory. 
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Melford had continued on the side of the refrac- 
tory ; but his inflated zeal was much sobered : and 
though he was feared and respected by his party, 
they were beginning to lose their confidence in 
him. They had told him more than once, that his 
arguments were those of Cooper at second-hand ; 
and Todman had often held forth in very loud big 
words about his being half a traitor ; and Sim- 
mons had sneered at his appeals to the good sense 
and the reason of his hearers ; — alluding to a long 
and very sensible address, which Melford had made 
at a meeting of the Union Committee. No strike, 
however, took place so soon as Mr. Shawe had 
expected. There was a great demand for an article 
at which every hand in the factory was then em- 
ployed, and he was enabled to give high wages. 
Every one was satisfied. " We must make the 
most of these prosperous times," said Abel, *' for 
they cannot last for ever, and we will try to lay up 
all the money we can save against a time of sick- 
ness or of want." He took his two little boys with 
him to work half the day at the factory ; for they 
were now old enough to work, and were able to 
earn a,, few shillings a week : the other half of the 
day they went to school. Mr. Shawe had, indeed, 
made it one of the regulations of his factory, that 
every child should have half the day allowed for 
school. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Is there a Iamb in all thy flock 
I would disdain to feed V* 

Doddridge. 



Much has been written, in works of elegant sen- 
timent, about the beautiful piety of a country 
congregation, in some sequestered village : — the 
little venerable church, the green and quiet 
church-yard, the rustic groups of peasantry ; — 
all this reads well, and looks well, and all this is 
often to be found ; but they who have lived much 
in country villages, and among the poor of an 
agricultural district, could tell something, perhaps, 
of the slow progress that is made, — not in par- 
ticular instances, but in the general body of the 
parishioners, — in the work of gathering together 
the flock of that quiet sheepfold. 

Little has been said of the congregation of a 
parish in a large manufacturing town; and per- 
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chance those who look there for what is pictur> 
esque or poetical in religion, would look in vain. 
Perhaps every individual in the immense assembly 
might appear, to the observer of fastidious taste, 
a vulgar worshipper : but if ever I have seen public 
worship conducted in the beauty of holiness, it 
has been in the church of a large manufacturing 
parish. When prayer was offered up, all, with a 
fevr rare exceptions, meekly kneeling upon their 
knees ; every voice joining in the fine responses, 
and in the glad hymns of praise ; and the silence, 
of an almost breathless attention, during the ser- 
mon. Nor does this depend upon the pastor. Let 
him be the same man in the two situations of which 
I speak, and he may find that the effect of his ex- 
ertions and his addresses may be widely different. 
The fact is, that unless the inhabitants of a country 
parish are in an awakened and enlightened state, 
their unbelief is likely to wear a far more stupid 
and invulnerable character than that of a manu- 
facturing district. There may be less upstart inso- 
lence to man, but there is more brute-like ignorance 
before God ; less wanton profligacy, but a more 
deeply corrupt viciousness ; there may be little open 
profaneness, but there is a dull, dead, deep-rooted 
hatred to the things of God, equally fatal. I do 
not mean by these remarks, that any power short 
of the Spirit of God, can change the heart of man, 
or that any thing is too hard for the Lord. I am 
speaking of the ordinary means of grace. 
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Oh, wherever men are not found walking with 
God, they are too surely erring and straying from 
his ways like lost sheep. The fields may be man- 
tled with beautiful fertility, but the close observer 
may look in vain for moral loveliness. He will 
find little but barrenness and desolation. Perhaps 
the most affecting and delicate tribute of affection 
that was ever paid by man to man, was when the 
poorer class of a large manufacturing parish pre- 
sented to their minister a Bible, which had been 
bought by their penny subscriptions, bearing this 
inscription upon the cover — ** The Poor have the 
Gospel preached unto them." 



Abel and his wife were not a littte surprised at 
receiving a visit, one Sunday morning, from their 
friend Melford ; for he had come, he said, to pass 
the whole of the Lord's day with them, to go with 
them to church and to the Sunday-school, at which 
they attended. He had never, he owned, entered 
a church for the purpose of attending divine ser- 
vice ; and he had his reasons, he said, for wishing 
to hear the clergyman of their parish, Mr. Russell, 
and for making a trial, whether there was any 
pleasantness in keeping the day of rest as his 
friends kept it. 

Melford was very fond of his friend's two little 
boys, and he was a great favourite with them. He 
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took a hand of jeach of the children ; and as he 
walked on before with them, Abel told his wife 
that he felt convinced that some circumstance 
had happened, which Melford would not mention, 
but had made him, in some respects, an altered 
man. '* Could it have been,'* said Ellen, '* at his 
father's death V* — " I have been thinking it was," 
replied Abel; " for, since then, he has never been 
the thoughtless fellow he used to be. However, 
on every thing connected with his father's death, 
he has been unusually silent." 

As they walked onward to the Sunday-school, 
the little party passed the door of the Rum 
Puncheon; and Abel saw that Melford turned 
away his head with a look of disgust : Peggy 
Todman stood weeping at the door ; and her hus- 
band's loud oaths, with which her name was 
coupled, sounded from within. Many drunken 
men had turned out, after the night's debauch, 
and were reeling about the lane; and on every 
side were the bloated faces, the filth, and the 
squalid misery of drunkenness. They passed 
quickly into another street, then along a lane at 
right angles to it, and entered a little quiet pas- 
sage. In a few minutes they stood in a large 
lofty room, in the midst of calm smiling faces, 
and eyes that brightened with intelligence at the 
appearance of the Coopers. 

The children only, and not all of them, were 
earlier at the school-room than the Coopers ; but 
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teacher after teacher now entered, and with them 
Mr. Russell. He stared with astonishment at the 
sight of Melford ; but his stare -changed imme- 
diately into a smile, and he came forward to shake 
hands with him. ^ 

The school was opened with prayer and sing- 
ing; and soon after, Melford was seated by his 
friend Abel, with Abel's class of scholars on either 
side of them. One of the boys began to read : " Con- 
tinue thou in the things which thou hast learned, 
and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou 
hast learned them : and that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus." Only these two verses 
were read, and the question was asked, " What 
things are here spoken of, that thou hast learned V* 
One boy replied, "Good things;" — another, ''Pro- 
fitable things ;" — a third, ** The things that were 
written for our learning." — *' What is the name of 
these written things?" — "The Scriptures." — 
"What is the meaning of the word Scriptures?" 
— "Writings." — " Do you give this name to all 
writings." — " No, only to those writings which 
are far above all other things that have ever been 
written : or, only to the word of God." — " Where 
do you find it told you, that * whatsoever things 
were written aforetime, were written for our learn- 
ing?'" — " In the fourth verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans." — " Find the 

p 
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passage, and read the whole of it." — " • For what- 
soever things were written aforetime, were written 
for our learning ; that we, through patience and 
comfort of the Holy Scriptures, might have hope/ '* 
— *' ' Continue thou in the things thou hast learn- 
ed :' this is the first part of the verse. Does any 
part of the verse give us a reason why we should 
continue in them?" — "Yes, the other words of 
the verse, when it says, * Knowing of whom thou 
hast learned them.' " — " Tell me, then, who is 
He of whom thou hast learned them." — " It is 
God."—" And the things that He teaches are?" 
—"They are the things of God." — " The things, 
therefore, that thou hast learned, are?" — "The 
things of God." — " Find me some other passage, 
in which St. Paul recommends to us the things 
which it is profitable for us to learn ; telling us 
also of that learning which is unprofitable." — 
" * Henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, 
in the vanity of their mind, having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life 
of God, through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their hearts. But ye 
have not so learned Christ, if so be that ye have 
heard Him and been taught by Him, as the truth 
is in Jesus.' "— " Who are the Gentiles ?"— " The 
people that know not God." — " In what learning 
do they walk?" — " In the vanity of their minds." 
— " In what state is their understanding V* — 
" Their understanding is darkened."—-" And their 
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hearts r— "Their hearts are blind."—" 'Con- 
tinue thou in the things that thou hast learned 
and hast been assured.' How do you know that 
these things that you have learned are also assured 
to you ?" — ** At the nineteenth Psalm, the seventh 
verse : * The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple.' " — " Turn also to the first chap- 
ter of the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
fifth verse." — " * For our Gospel came not unto 
you in word only, but also in power, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.' " 

There were two boys in this class who attracted 
the attention of Melford. They were both about 
the same age, — ^fourteen, or perhaps older ; both of 
them were slight and childish in their appearance. 
Ambrose Todman he had often seen, and could not 
help feeling an interest in him ; but as poor Am- 
brose blundered, and seemed half stupified over 
his book, Melford turned from him to the boy 
who stood next him. There was such a frank 
ingenuous manner, such a look of lively interest 
in his lesson, about this boy, ^at none but a very 
clear-sighted experienced person would have de- 
tected the eager thirst for praise, the vanity, and 
the cold spirit of selfishness, which composed the 
real character of Timothy Grosling. Melford turn- 
ed away his eyes, again and again, with a feeling 
of contempt, from the heavy brow of Ambrose, to 
the clear, beautiful face of the other boy. And 
when he answered every question with such a glib, 

p 2 
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and smiling readiness, Melford looked roand to 
Abel with a stare of astonishment, — a questioning 
stare, which seemed to ask, How is it that you 
are so insensible to this boy's excellence ? Abel, 
however, did not seem at all astonished. Timothy 
had answered every question, which the other boys 
in the class were unable to answer. He observed 
also the impression which he had made on Melford, 
and he redoubled his attention and his diligence : 
and so much was Melford charmed, that once or 
twice the words, " Very well !" '-* Astonishing !" 
burst from his lips. Cooper looked very grave ; 
and when Mr. Russell came up to the class, and 
took his seat near Abel, Melford observed that he 
also, though he commended several of the boys, 
seemed to forget Timothy Gosling. Abel had 
given to every boy a text of Scripture on the fore- 
going Sunday, which was to be learnt during the 
week, and to be said that morning. At his request, 
Mr. Russell heard them repeat these texts, and 
made a few remarks by way of application. The 
words given to Tim Gosling were, " Seest thou 
a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him." — " Surely," thought 
Melford, when Mr. Russell made his remarks on- 
those words, " he must^ have read what was pass- 
ing" in my heart. If self-conceit ever made a 
man's case well nigh a hopeless one, it did so in 
mine ! . Yes, as he told us, humility, lowliness of 
spirit, is the grace we all stand most in need of i 
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1 must learn to be humble. He says, however, 
that there is but one way of learning to be so/' — 
Melford was tired of Abel's Sunday, and turned 
away. 

The winter passed away; but it was scarcely 
over, when Abel was attacked by a rheumatic 
fever. He had caught a severe cold by coming 
out of the hot factory, and standing several hours 
in the rain, to superintend the packing of some 
goods, which Messrs. Shawe and Stedman were 
going to send abroad. He was confined for weeks, 
not only to his room, but to his bed ; and he was 
so very ill and weak, that Ellen could not leave 
him. 

No one could go to the factory but Martin 
and Will, the little twins; and Ellen could not 
afford to lose the few. shillings they earned. The 
Coopers now began to know something of worldly 
trouble; but they did not murmur. The. money 
they had saved was of great use to them ; but it 
would not last for ever. Melford now proved him- 
self a very kind friend ; and Mr. Charles Shawe, 
who was a teacher in the Sunday-school to which 
Abel belonged, came frequently to read to him. 
As he got better, and was able to leave his bed, 
Ellen found it was necessary for her to go to work 
at the factory, as she had been used to do. A 
day or two before she went, they received a shock 
which was very trying to them. The children had 
not returned home that evening at the usual time. 
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Abel became very anxious. *^ Don't be uneasy/^ 
said Tlllen, *^ we shall hear their dear little feet 
on the stair in a few minutes/' 

The clock of a factory in the near neighbour- 
hood, however, had struck a quarter past the hour 
before Abel closed his book and listenkl. *' Which 
will come first, Ellen ^ Will it be Will, or Martin ? 
will it be Martin's bounding step and light laugh ; 
or Will's sweet cheering song?" Ellen did not 
reply, for she was also listening ; and though she 
had not laid aside her work, she looked as if she 
had forgotten it, as her smiling eyes met those of 
her husband. '' Hark !" she cried, a moment 
after, her countenance suddenly gathering a look 
of alarm. '' Dear Abel, I heard a groan. I am 
quite sure I did ;" but loud voices and loud laughr 
ter were now heard below. ** Dear wife, what 
you hear is the romping of those merry girls, the 
Browns. I hear them beating against the door 
for their sister to let them in. There ! the door 
opened then. Was that the sound you heard ?" — 
*' It was a groan," she replied, ^' and quite 
unlike the sound of opening or shutting the 
door. I wonder where the children are ; they are 
always at home before the Browns ; and the silk- 
mill where the Browns work now, is much farther 
off than our factory. Will knows that I never 
like him or his brother to stop in the streets.'' The 
door opened, and Will entered, leading or rather 
supporting his younger brother. <^ Martin, my 
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child, what is the matter ? you are so deadly pale. 
Will, tell me,— tell me, at once."—" Oh mother," 
said Will, " take him up, take him up on your 
lap, or he will drop ; — I am sure he will. He 
fainted just now on the stairs, and I thou^t I 
would call out ; but I remembered that my father 
was ill. Martin has had a blow, mother : Hoskins 
struck him in one of his passions. I don't know 
what Martin did to provoke him." The little boy 
had been struck with shameful violence ; and was 
80 delicate that he was ill able to bear even a light 
blow. 

Ellen was considering how she could send for 
a doctor, for it was impossible for her to quit 
the child, when Mr. Charles Shawe, who had 
heard of the blow, entered the room, bringing with 
him Dr. Beaumont. The child had not been 
beaten by any instrument ; but he had been struck 
down with such cruel violence against the corner 
of a machine, that a concussion of the brain was 
feared. Ellen now found it necessary to exert 
herself to be calm, for she saw that her husband 
was almost like a distracted person. 

" You told me once, dear Abel," she said, ** if 
ever I saw you tempted to murmur, to remind you 
of one, who answered to every attack of the 
tempter, ' It is written,' — till the enemy left Him, 
and angels came and ministered unto Him. Here 
is your Bible, Abel, — study it, pray over it, till 
you are calm and satisfied, — till you can say, 
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* God's will be done/ — till angels come," she 
whispered softly in his ear, '* and minister unto 
you. Though you see them not, angels are sent 
to minister unto the heirs of salvation.** Abel 
took the Bible from her hands. — " I know one," 
he said, with a voice of tenderest affection, fixing 
his gaze upon Ellen's calm sweet countenance ; — 
'' I know one who is like an angel of peace to me. 
I bless God, even if He takes my child, for giving 
me such a wife." 

Little Martin was not seriously hurt; all the 
bad symptoms disappeared, and in a week or two 
he was as well and as merry as ever. Ellen was 
now able to go to the mill, and to take her chil- 
dren with, her; and day after day, . for some 
months, Abel was obliged to remain shut up alone 
in his little room. Was the chamber of Abel 
Cooper a dull place ? It might have appeared so 
to a casual visitor ; but the old book-shelf and 
the corner cupboard, and the worm-eaten bureau, 
and the oak table, with its ill-assorted legs, were, 
in their degree, like old friends, whose plain faces 
we have looked, at so long, that, ungainly as they 
might appear, when seen for the first time, we had 
rather see them than a new face, however beauti- 
ful. The very stains and cracks, which in some 
places disfigured the walls, were pleasant « to eyes 
familiar with them. There was, to Abel's eyes, 
often fixed in quiet musings on that wall, the out- 
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line of an angel's head, with wings upon the 
shoulders ; and there was the ark resting on the 
mountain top. One end of the room was always 
pleasant ; for if a ray of sunshine came in through 
the window at an early hour, it was sure to fill that 
place with a look of warmth and cheerfulness; 
and when the sky was cloudy, still one remem- 
bered that the sunshine had been there, and would 
come again. Yes, it would come and peep into 
the pitcher of fair water, which always stood in that 
comer, and fling a star of trembling light out of 
the water upon the ceiling ; and if sometimes, in 
defiance of Ellen's care and neatness, the room 
would be filled with dust, yet every atom seemed 
like a showering flood of gold-dust in the slanting 
sunbeams. ' The window, with its little inner sill 
and its outside shelf, was often gay with flowering 
plants, most of them of the commonest description, 
but each and all most carefully tended. In the 
summer there were garlands of scarlet runners 
twining round the window ; — too common to be 
beautiful in the eyes of those who had gardens in 
the country ; but highly prized by the inmates of 
two little chambers, in a gloomy town ; and there 
was the little plant of mignionette, which filled the 
whole room with its sweet scent, and which Ellen 
had learnt from Miss Beaumont how to manage, so 
that it became a little tree, and was in bloom all 
the year round. 
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The room, however, was Dot made cheerful 
merely by flowers or by sunshine, but by inmates 
whose hearts were full of love to God, and to each 
other; and who had received from above, that 
peace which the world cannot give. Yes, the 
words of the poet are very true. 

" When all within is peace. 
How nature seems to smile! 
Delights that never cease. 
The liye*long day beg:aile. 
It is content of heart, * 

Gives all things power to please." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** In the last days perilous times shall come, for men 
shall be lovers of their own-selves ; covetous boasters, 
proud blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 

2TiM.iii. 1,2. 

<' I TELL you I shall go. Gome, leave me alone 
I will not be held like a child. I am glad enough 
about this new act of parliament. I can do as I like 
now, and live where I please, and work when I 
choose. No, no, mother, 'tis no use your talking 
of getting Abel Cooper to make me mind you. I 
don't care a snap of the fingers for him ; and I 
won't be kept in by you. You kept Isaac under 
your word of command, till he came of age ; but 
you cam't do the same by me." Deborah had 
stormed and threatened before ; she now wept and 
piteously entreated her dearest child, — her own 
darling boy, she called him, not to leave her in 
her old age,-^not to break her heart. The young 
brute (for he was little better), laughed in her 
face. ** Let me know, at least, where you are 
going to lodge, Timothy ? Let me find a lodging 
for you V* This disgraceful parley took place at 
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the door of a well-known gin-shop ; and it was 
Sunday evening. *^ Shall I look out for a lodging 
for you, dear?" repeated the mother, scarcely 
knowing what she said. — ^^ No, no, you need not 
trouble yourself," he replied, raising his harsh 
voice, — for harsh and discordant it had then be- 
come, — it was just breaking, and was, by turns, 
shrill and screaming, by turns, a deep scraping 
grunt. '^ I have taken a lodging for myself; and 
home I sha'n*t return in a hurry." The door of the 
gin-shop swung open at his touch, closed upon 
him, and he disappeared. 

There is no object more revolting, than a child 
who has thrown off all reverence and respect to- 
wards his parent. The wretched mother felt, just 
then, that, had the choice been given her, she could 
gladly have laid her head on the stones and died. 

" What is this ?" said Timothy, turning his eyes 
to a board upon which was written, in gold letters, 
/^ to the music room." He ascended the stairs, at 
the foot of which the words were placed, but be- 
fore he entered the room, the deep, solemn tones 
of an organ were heard, swelling and sinking, and 
a soft female voice was singing. Just as Timothy 
entered, the voice stopped, the singer could not go 
on. She said, she had felt sure^ before she began, 
that she had quite forgotten the hymn. ^' Go on, 
go on," cried several persons at the upper end of 
the room, ** you'll recollect it soon enough, if you 
go on ;" while a party at the further end of the 
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room, who were beginning to be very drunk", began 
to beat on the table, and sing together, 

** Very good song, very well sung. 
Jolly companions every one." 

A large long table filled the centre of the room. 
At the upper end stood a large organ, which filled 
up that side of the room. A boy, who had been 
taught and hired for the purpfose, was playing, and 
Sally Cheesnel, who had been singing, was turning 
over the leaves of an open hymn-book. Every 
seat around the table was occupied, and some of 
the men, and women too, who sat there, were in a 
disgusting state of intoxication. ** Here is one,*' 
said Todman, who sat with a large tumbler of hot 
rum and water before him, at the upper end of the 
table, ** here is the very one to help you with your 
hymn, Sally. Come in, Tim,, my lad, don't stand 
at the door ; don't turn back. It is sacred music 
we are singing, divine songs and hymns. I have 
heard my boy, Ambrose, speak- of your singing ; 
come, take your place next Sally. Make room, 
ladies and gentlemen, if you please, for the dear 
youth," he continued, addressing himself to the 
crowd that stood up round the instrument. — 
** Come, let him pass, he is the best singer at old 
Russell's Sunday-school. Come, my lad, take a 
sup of my rum and water, if you are hoarse. Oh ! 
never mind the spoon ; I'll hold it back while you 
drink." 
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Timothy, like the crow in the fable, was indaced 
by flattery to forget his harsh voice. He attempted 
to sing, and a croak, not very unlike that of a crow , 
was the sound sent forth. Some shouted with 
laughter, some hissed, and the party at the bottom 
of the room beat upon the table, and sung again, 



Very good song, veiy well sung. 
Jolly companions every one." 



Timothy coloured, and wept with anger and vexa- 
tion, and Todman pressed forward and clapped 
him on the back, and offered him another sup of 
his hot rum and water. 

Would it be believed, that such a scene could 
take place on the Lord's day, in a Christian coun- 
try ? It may not be believed, but it certainly might 
be seen. 

Todman was one of a large class. Had the ques- 
tion been put to him, he would have given some 
high-flown and big-sounding account of himself, 
of his views and his exertions ; but Todman was, 
in fact, a mere selfish idler, who found it much 
easier to talk than to do, much pleasanter to his 
love of ease, to sit in a public-house, or to dine at 
a public dinner, and to be supported at the public 
expence of the Union, than to work from morning 
to night at the mill. He could hold forth, in a 
wordy, prosy harangue, about the rights of man, 
and the liberty of the subject ; but whenever he 
returned home, it was to stalk and thunder like a 
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bashaw, to frighten his wife and chidrlen by bis 
violence, and to eat and drink the best that they 
could set before him. He would make his wife 
put all her little store of tea at once into the tea- 
pot, to make him one cup, and tell her, that he 
had only taken the first of the strength ; that the 
tea-leaves were only the worse by one cup, and 
would last her almost as long as before. He would 
eat up any little delicacy which she had provided 
for her daughters, and even seize upon Ambrose's 
handful of bulls'- eyes,* and say, with conde- 
scending jocularity, that they were rare good 
things ; that he was still quite a boy, — besides, he 
would add, in solemn tone, peppermint was an ex- 
cellent thing for the stomach. — Cheesnal was a 
crafty, bad man. 

Simmons hardly knew what he was ; his ill tem- 
per always inclined him to differ from every one 
about him ; his very nature was contradiction, and 
never having checked his natural disposition, he 
had acquired a habit of contradicting, without 
caring or thinking whether there was really my 
cause for finding fault. Not that he always 
troubled himself to speak, but the sneer was ever 
ready on his lip, to declare his mind. 

Abel had been for some months restored to 
health* One evening, after he had returned from 

* We know not if our reader be too refined to know, that 
bulls'-eyes are a favourite article of confectionary among the 
class to which Ambrose bdonged. 
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the mill but a few minutes, Mel ford made his ap- 
pearance. His friend saw that, notwithstanding 
his jesting manner, he was eridenUy uneasy, and 
he thought he could guess the reason. He began 
to speak in a way that he had long discontinued; — 
** Well, what religious book have you there? I see 
it is not the Bible, Abel, but I have*no doubt it is 
stuffed full of marvels about missions, or mission- 
aries, or the history of the experience (is not that 
the word ?) of some pious Miss, or some ranting 
preacher." — " How often am I to tell you, Mel- 
ford," replied Abel, mildly, and fixing his grave, 
stedfast eyes upon the countenance of his friend, 
" that 1 am not to be laughed out of my religion ? 
Nor do I feel the power of your sneer. Besides, it 
is beneath you, Melford, really it is : leave sneers 
to the lips which, like those of poor Isaac Simmons, 
have nothing to say. Your remarks, too, are 
altogether out of place on this occasion, for I am 
not reading a religious book, for once, but I am 
reading a* book which I should recommend to you. 
You will find in it what you and your party want. 
No, you need not look so wise ; you do want rea- 
son, and a clear knowledge of facts, or I might 
put the knowledge of facts first, and then say you 
want reason, to make the real use of the knowledge 
of those facts. There is to be another strike to- 
morrow, and I am to be considered as a marked 
man ; all my movements are to be watched, and I 
am to be made to smart and su£Per for my base- 
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ness ; and my offence is this, that when Mr. Charles 
Shawe was so busy about his improvements in the 
machinery of our mill, and called me into his 
room, to ask my opinion on part of his new ma 
chine, I gave an opinion that happens to have been 
the right one." — ** I came to tell you this," said 
Melford, ** and to tell you in confidence; but who 
has been before me? Ah! well — never mind, I 
don*t ask ; perhaps the Shawes have found out 
about the strike. It was a pity you had any thing 
to do with Charles Sh awe's handy work. They 
say he has got a patent for his improved power- 
loom, and that if the men do really turn out again, 
it is to be introduced into the mill. I should not 
wonder if he were to get the mill, machine and all, 
burnt down for his pains." — " Nor should I won- 
der," said Abel, " if Mr. Shawe and his partners 
were to get rid of the whole concern, and go to 
another part of the kingdom, or perhaps to the 
Continent, to try the improved power -loom in other 
factories, and with other workmen, and so leave 
us all in the lurch." — ** Pshaw! Abel. Are not 
•the Shawes too tender-hearted to do any such 
thing ? They are sure to come into our terms ; at 
least, so tlie men say." — "But his patience is 
nearly worn out," said Abel ; " you cannot deny 
but it has been tried almost long enough. I know 
what this strike is about ; it is owing to the late 
fall of wages. The house has received a large 
order from Preston and Green's, one that would 

G 
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bring them an immense profit. Your party know 
it, and they say, * Now is the time to raise our wages 
again, or we will strike, if the Shawes resist. 
They will hardly risk such a lo^s as they will incur, 
if they are unable to execute this new order.' If 
so many men leave the mill, the order must be 
declined, or only partly executed ; perhaps the mill 
may be shut up. Now this has happened too 
often. The improved power-loom is not ready for 
use, or the order might be executed with a third of 
the number of hands. However, after this fresh 
strike, the Shawes determine to risk a large outlay 
of capital, and build the new looms, and introduce 
them ; and then, should they succeed, as no doubt 
they will, all the hands that have struck must be 
contented to bid farewell for ever to the factory. 
If the masters were not to act thus, they would, in 
time, be utterly ruined ; it would be impossible for 
them to stand such continual interruptions in their 
business, and whether they are ruined or not, the 
men, who have little or no capital but that of the 
Union to depend on, must be ruined at last." 

" But the book, Abel ; tell me what this book is 
that you are reading V* — " I will shew it you, 
Melford ; it is ' Babbage on the Economy of Ma- 
chinery.' .Look at this passage, that he has taken 
from the Report of the Committee on the Fluctua- 
tion of Manufacturers' Employment:* ' Any vio- 

* See Babbage on the EcoDomy of Machineiy, p. 229. 
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lence u$ed by the workmen ag,min8t the property ef 
their masters, nndany uttreasonabk combination^ on 
their part, is almost sure thus to be injurious to 
themselves.' Aikd obsenre what he says. 'This 
passage is Tiot printed in italics in the original^ but 
it has been thus marked in the above extract, from 
its importance, and from the conviction, that the 
most extended discussion will aibrd additional 
evidence of its truth.* And here again, read these 
excellent remarks : * 'It is of great importance, 
that the more intelligent amongst the class of 
workmen should examine into the correctness of 
these views ; because, without having their atten- 
tion directed to them, the whole class may, in 
some instances, be led by designing persons to 
pursue a course, which, although plausible in ap- 
pearance, is in reality at variance with their own 
best interests. I confess, I am not without a hope, 
that this volume may fall into the hands of work- 
men, perhaps better qualified than myself to reason 
upon a subject which requires only plain common 
sense, and whose powers are sharpened by its im- 
portance to their personal happiness. In asking 
their attention to the preceding remarks, and to 
those which I shall offer respecting combinations, I 
can claim only one advantage over them, namely, 
that I never have had, and in all human proba- 
bility never shall have, the slightest pecuniary 

* See Babbage on the Economy of Machinery, p. 230. 

o2 
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interest, to influence, even remotely, or by antici- 
pattoiv the judgments I have formed on the facts 
which have come before me.' Do you not think, 
Mefford, that a nxan would be wiser, if he were to 
consult such a book as this, even if he chose to 
put religion out of the question, rather than listen 
to the random promises of such ignorant pretenders 
as some of your radical teachers and leaders are V 
Melford smiled, but said nothing, and went out. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



" See, then, that ye take not those for your guides, 
who, whilst they promise you liberty, are themselves the 
servants of corraption ', and who must make you the ser- 
vants of corruption, before you can consent to follow 
them." Archdeacon Bather. 



In the morning, a petition for an advance of wages 
was sent to Messrs. Shawe and Stedman. It was 
at once rejected. The raen, with the exception of 
a very few, turned out. Cooper was never more 
astonished than when he found that Melford was 
among the number of those who did not strike. 
Melford had taken off his name from the trades' 
Union also that morning. The manly and reso- 
lute spirit which he had showed, when he came 
forward in the midst of his former associates and 
declared his decision, had the effect of leading many, 
who had already ** struck," to follow his example. 
Mr. Shawe and his partners gave orders that very 
day for the introduction of the improved machinery 
into the factory ; and thus about one-third only of 
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the hands which they had before employed would 
be needed in future. 

Todman and his party , violent as they were 
in their abuse of Melford, were heartily glad to 
get rid of him. Melford expected that they would 
be outrageous against himself and Cooper; and 
had made up his mind to a ducking in the Med- 
lock, or to a broken head. The Unionists, how- 
ever, were unusually quiet and peaceful,, and offered 
no attack upon the men who had not left their 
work. Cooper'3 opinion was, that they were plotting 
some secret mischief; Melford, on the contrary , 
said they were a set of £ools, and that they had not 
a head to form a plot among them. 

Abel Cooper and Mr. Charles Shawe were walk- 
ing home together from the Sunday-school. One or 
iwjQ of the boys of their class, whose homes lay 
in the «ame direction, were with them, or rather 
walking quietly at a little distance ; for Mr. Shawe 
And Abel were eonvereing earnestly together, and 
im a subject well suited to the holy calm of a Sab- 
baUi eveoiogy— the blessedness of the people of 
God, when they have entered into that rest which 
ji^emaineth for them. Mr. Charles Shawe was a 
highly-educated man, and a man of elegant man- 
ners. He wa« welI«known among the most eminent 
literary societies in Ekigland and on the Continent, 
and wj93 a member of several scientific institutions. 
In the midst of all his scientific erudition and his 
elegit acquirements^ tlie distinguishing part of hit 
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character was simplicity of purpose, and singleness 
of mind on that one great subject, which is alone of 
vital importance ; and, compared with which, all 
others sink into nothingness. 

They had passed away from the busier streets 
and lanes of the town, to a narrow lane, which was 
just at that time in comparative quietness ; for, a 
short time before, a fire had raged along the line of 
low and wretched cottages which formed one side 
of the lane; and they stood, in some places, heaps 
of ruins and rubbish ; in others, blackened wall&t 
and timbers and window- frames half turned to 
charcoal. The other side of the lane was darkened 
by the high walls and the long-extended buildings 
of Broderick's immense manufactory. There had 
been a gentle shower of rain, and a soft, fresh 
breeze came blowing down the lane, which would 
Lave been grateful and refreshing to the faces 
it passed over, had it not brought with it the smell 
of the half-burnt materials, which had not yet 
passed away after the recent fire. But as they 
walked onward, their voices became audible from 
the prevailing silence, and one of the boys drew 
nearer, attracted by the words of the hymn that 
Mr. Shawe was then repeating. This boy was 
Ambrose Todman, and the words were well known 
to him. Mr. Shawe was referring to them as an 
almost perfect specimen of religious poetry : — 
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" The calm retreat, the silent shade. 
With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 

There, if Thy Spirit touch the soul. 
And grace her mean abode. 

Oh ! with what peace, and joy, and love. 
She communes with her God !" 



The last wordsj " She communes with her God/' 
had scarcely passed from his lips, when a sudden 
interruption was put to their discourse, — a sudden 
and most awful one. A rushing sound was dis- 
tinctly heard, and as the report of a gun followed 
it, Mr. Charles Shawe dropped suddenly to the 
ground, and several bullets were heard rattling on 
the opposite wall, and falling on the pavement. 
Abel was not wounded ; but Mr. Shawe, who lay 
groaning on the ground, was evidently dying. 
Abel bent down over him, endeavouring in every 
possible way to restore him. ** He will die," he 
said, '* if we have not help at once. Run instantly, 
Ambrose, and turn the corner, and ring the large 
bell at the manufactory gate." In five minutes, a 
crowd was collected round the dying man ; and 
Mr. Broderick, who happened to have come in 
from the country that evening, and who was a ma- 
gistrate, was also present. He gave directions to 
have Mr. Shawe carried instantly to his house; 
but in moving him, he expired. With great pre- 
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sence of mind, Abel turned to Mr. Broderick, who 
was walking away, and said : ** Sir, you are a 
magistrate, and you must not go till you have 
ordered a search to be made for the perpetrator of 
this dreadful murder : he cannot yet be far off, and 
is probably hidden among the ruins of these cot- 
tages : I am convinced that the shot was fired from 
that side, and most likely from that casement, in 
which the glass has only been partly destroyed by 
the fire.'* Ambrose now came forward, and said 
that he was certain he had seen a head thriist out 
from one of the upper windows of the same house 
which was only partially burned. A search was 
made, but to no purpose ; and they were leaving 
the spot,, to take further measures, when AbePs 
glance fell upon a half-burnt cartridge which lay 
upon the ground, and had indeed been sticking to 
his own foot. A sudden thought occurred to him 
as he picked it up and examined it : ** This may 
lead to something,'' he said ; ''for it is evidently 
part of a child's copy-book." Mr. Broderick 
scarcely noticed his remark ; for he was bending 
down over the corpse of the murdered man, who 
had been his own private friend; but one or two of 
the boys pressed forward to look at the cartridge. 
" I know it ; I am quite sure I know it," said Am- 
brose ; " it is part of my copy-book. I remember 
writing that f; for I never know how to make the 
little- line across the /. And I know it to be my 
copy-book, because of the cover ; it had on it the 
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pictare of the old soldier shouldering bis crutch in 
the cler^man's parlour, and the line underneath, 
' Shouldered his crutch, and showed how 6elds 
were won/ " But here the boy stopped, and seem- 
ed to think very seriously for some minutes ; and 
then slunk back into the crowd. Mr. Broderick, 
however, was now quite awake to his duties as 
a magistrate : '' My little fellow," he said, follow- 
ing Ambrose, and kindly taking his hand, '* you 
must not go ; you must wait with me ;" and then 
beckoning to a police-officer, well known for his 
intelligence and decision, who ptood near, he called 
him aside, and Cooper with him, from the crowd, 
and whispered to them. His directions were in- 
stantly obeyed. He had desired Cooper, who he 
found, on inquiry, was well acquainted with Am- 
brose's abode, to show the police-officer the way to 
it. Abel declined accompanying the man farther 
than to the door ; but the officer had summoned, as 
they went along, two others to his assistance. They 
found no one at home but poor Peggy Todman, 
who was sitting, half asleep, with the large Bible, 
which had been so seldom opened, before her. She 
had taken tt down, intending to read it ; but she 
had a sort of dread of the book, and thought 
ft would make her more melancholy than she was. 
Another book had been opened, and was lying 
with its open pages towards the table, and its' 
dirty, greasy cover upwards. It was an odd vo- 
lume which her daughter Lyddy had kept back 
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from a circulating-library, and which had been 
long mislaid ; — an odd rolume of a romance, full 
of outrageous horrors ! 

Poor Peggy shrieked : — half at the sight of the 
police officers, whose living forms were somehow 
strangely mixed up with the horrible tale of the 
smuggler's cave, and a party of banditti, about 
which she had been reading. She was, however, 
deeply agitated, when she saw that a search was 
commencing through every corner of her rooms ; 
and utterly bewildered, when she saw that the 
object of their search (for they had discovered it), 
was the cover of one of Ambrose's old copy-books, 
in which round holes had been made by some in- 
strument like a punch. She was the more vexed 
at herself, when she saw the eagerness with which 
their prize was seized; for she remembered that 
that very morning she had been about to kindle 
the fire with that same cover, but she had been 
pleased with the picture of the country parson and 
the old soldier, part of which still remained ; and 
she had thrust it into the dresser drawer, intending 
to give it to one of the little Coopers, when she 
next saw them. 

Todman was taken up and committed to prison ; 
but a free pardon being offered to any one who 
had not actually committed the murder of Mr. 
Charles Shawe, Todman turned king's evidence ; 
and the real murderer was discovered, tried, and 
sentenced. Cheesnel was the man who fired the 
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fatal shot: Tod man, therefore, in accusing him, 
was the means of bringing his own son-in-law to 
the gallows. Hoskins and Simmons were also so 
deeply implicated in the savage murder, that they 
were sentenced to transportation for life. 



The wretched Todman dreaded even to come out 
of prison ; for he knew that every finger would be 
pointed at him as he passed along the streets. The 
first tears that • he had shed for years, streamed 
down his face, when, at the door of the prison, he 
found his poor ill-treated wife, and his neglected 
son, waiting to accompany him home, ready to 
share every insult with him. They spoke kindly 
to him, and looked kindly in his dark ill-favoured 
countenance. He took to his bed as soon as he 
got home ; and either could not or would not leave 
it for many months. Peggy wondered to hear him 
say that he felt his own bed very comfortable : she 
thought, if all that had happened to him, had hap- 
pened to herself, she never could have found any 
bed comfortable again ; but she kept her thoughts 
to herself, and set to work to warm up the dinner 
she had prepared. He sat up in bed to eat; and 
though she herself had no heart to eat, a cold 
shudder came over her as she saw him eat as vora- 
ciously as ever ; for she knew that in a little time 
it would not be in her power to set enough food 
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before him, and she dreaded to think that he 
would be, perhaps, cruel to her again. 

When Todman had done eating, he said, lan- 
guidly, " Read to me, Ambrose ; you used to be 
a good reader." — ** The Lord God hath opened 
mine ear, and I was not rebellious ; , neither turned 
away back." Todman felt a sudden thrill rush 
through his very heart. " Why, lad !" he cried, draw- 
ing back the curtain which hung between Ambrose 
and himself with a forceful grasp, ** what have you 
there? — not a newspaper, I am very sure?" The 
light fell right upon the innocent, .but expressive 
countenance of the boy : he lifted his eyes from the 
book, and looked full in his father's face, — for he 
was a manly boy, — as he answered the question. — 
^* It is the Bible, father ; I should not like to read 
any other book to you now." — *' They taught you 
to do so," said Todman, " and bless them for it, 
at the Sunday-school. I will hear you some other 
time ; — I'm sleepy now ; — shut up your book." 

Ambrose promised to work for them both ; and 
Todman sighed to think how little the boy would 
be able to earn. He remained, however, in his 
old lodging, till the sudden death of his wife, when 
he went to the workhouse. 



" What had become of Timothy Gosling ?" — 
This was, indeed, the inquiry of many, and, above 
all, of his wretched mother. He had been at 
work 9 off and on, at the factory, for some weeks. 
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but at last no one remembered to hare seen him. 
" Where was his lodging?" — No one could tell. 
It happened that Mr. Russell was called to visit 
a wretched youth who had lived in his service, 
and who was lying ill at a lodging in the outskirts 
of Manchester, at a considerable distance from the 
quarter where he resided. He was directed to a 
row of wretched houses, and met, at the door of 
one of them, by an old woman, whose bad eaqjres- 
sion of countenance struck him at first sight. 
** You keep a lodging-lwuse,"* he said. — " Oh 
yes, please your honoured reverence, I am quite 
a mother to my young folks." — ** To be sure she 
is,*' said a bold-looking boy, glancing round at 
his companions, and pretending to address himself 
to them ; — "to be sure she is, quite a mother, 
and we call her Old Mother Suds." — " Go up 
istars,*' she said to her daughter, " and put things 
a little tidy before the minister goes up, for he is 
come to see poor James. Then she followed her, 
to whisper a few words. ** Walk in here, please 
your honoured reverence, I have a many good 
books, and my husband 's a fine scholar, and I love 
to hear him read a good book." — " And, please 
your reverence," cried the boy in the passage, 
mimicking her voice, " she loves the devil's books. 
Show him the packs of cards. Old Mother Suds, 
and tell him who cheats us lads when she plays." 

'* Your honoured reverence," she said, as^ they 
went up stairs, " you must excuse the rooms^ they 
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are like me, in a dishabille. I haven't made the beds**' 
After remaining some time with the poor youth he 
went to see, and praying with him, and reading the 
Holy Scriptures to him, he was about to depart. — 
" Won't you go and see the poor lad in the next 
room," said the youth; " pray go in to him, sir." — 
** My dear," said the old woman; ** you forget he 
is dead." — " Ah, so I do, but my head is in a sad 
wandering state, but he was so very bad all night, 
was he not?" — " The night before last," replied the 
woman. ** Please your honoured reverence," said 
the woman, smiling, and speaking in a low voice ; 
** we say nothing about it, for fear I should lose 
my lodgers; but it is the typhus fever we have got 
in the house, and poor Timothy died of it." — 
** Timothy !" said Mr. Russell, and pushing open 
the door, he entered the room. There were three or 
four beds in that wretched room, all crowded toge- 
ther; and that room was a picture of every other 
room in the house ; of every room but that into which 
the sick youth had been moved, while Mr. Russell 
was detained below, — the chamber of the woman 
herself. The other rooms were literally swarming 
at bed-time, with youthful lodgers of both sexes, 
crowded together in the filthy beds, each of whom 
paid sixpence a-week to the woman for their lodg- 
ing, and many of them were boarded also by her. 
On one of these beds, stretched out in the stiffness 
of death, lay the still beautiful body of the wretch- 
ed Timothy Gosling. 
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Melford and Cooper were constantly together. 
" You have been real friends to me," said Melford 
to Abel Cooper and his wife : ** I can never forget 
the kindness and the patience with which you have 
borne with me, and all my strange words and 
ways. Shall I tell you the circumstance which 
affected me so strongly, and has been the secret 
cause of the change, which, I freely confess, has 
been gradually produced in me ? It took place at 
the death of my poor father; and I had never 
thought to mention it to any one. However, when 
I made the resolution to keep all that passed in 
his dying hours secret, I little thought I should 
ever think and feel as I do now, or value and res-^ 
pect, not only yourselves, but your opinion, my 
beloved friends. How grateful I ought to be to 
God ; — this is a new way of speaking, you will 
say, for me ; but I speak as 1 feel. How very 
grateful I am, that I had separated myself from 
those wretched men, before the murder of Mr. 
Charles Shawe was planned. I am sure I quite 
agree with that little book on Trades Unions and 
Strikes,* which asserts ' that it is scarcely possible 
for any circumspection in the formation or ma- 
chinery of large associations, with such objects 
as those of the Trades Unions, to secure the mem- 
bers of them from criminal responsibility in one 
shape or other.' 

• See <* Trades* Unloos and Strikes," price 6d. 
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" I was sitting, cold and drowsy, by the bedside 
of my father, though the sun had risen, and its 
beam^ had found their way into the chamber, 
through the partly closed curtains. The deep but 
piteous tone in which my father pronounced my 
name, made me start, and wake up at once from 
my drowsiness. My poor father had turned to- 
wards me, and, stretching forth his hand, he took 
my hand in his. ' Speak to me, Julian,' he said, 
* reason with me, — assure me.' — * Tell me, dear 
father, ' what is the matter ? What has so sud- 
denly disturbed you V — * Not suddenly, Julian ; 
I have not been disturbed suddenly. For hours 
I have been lying without moving, but with my 
thoughts working and working, like some fer- 
menting liquor in a stone bottle. And now I 
can bear it no longer ; my brain seems in a whirl, 
and a cold sweat is starting and streaming from 
my body at every pore.' He ceased speaking for 
a few minutes, and I saw an expression of such 
utter wretchedness upon his face, that I felt my 
own heart swell with grief. The old man whis- 
pered to himself a low whisper, but I could hear 
it, — ' If it should be true !' He pressed my hand, 
which he still held. Then he spoke aloud the 
same words, but as if addressing them to himself, 
and questioning himself, — * If it should be true V 
— * Father,' I said, and my own heart . misgave 
me, and my own fears began to stir like awakened 
serpents ; — ' father, I hope you have had no fright- 

H 
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ful dreams.' — * Nothing of the sort, Julian ; the 
most downright realities.' I dreaded tO heat that 
some of those terrors, which I hafd been told were 
known to have haunted the death-beds of uiibe^ 
lievers, were about to be described to me by my 
dying father. ' Nothing frightful has appearol 
to me, sleeping or waking, Julian ; btit reason hfts 
been asking me the question, What if the re- 
ligion of Christ should, after all, be the truth ? and 
I cannot bear it. No, I cannot bear it now. Dur- 
ing all those hours, a voice has been whispering, — 
a voice as mild as that of reason, — What if it 
should be true ? I have tried to get away fh)m 
it, to turn my thoughts to other subjectis ; but It 
will not do : always, always, the whisper returns, 
What if it should be true.' — * But this is very un- 
reasonable, my father ; it lU not like yourself.' — 
* Don't tell me it is unreasonable,' he cried, with 
an angry frowii ; ' don't talk to me in that way, 
sir ; I will not bear it. It is the fact. Not like 
myself ! It may not be ; but I am still the same 
person. This is my hand, is it not ?'— and he drew 
his hand up to his eyes, and looked at it. ^ Do I 
talk like a fool or a madman ? I am neither : I 
never felt so perfectly in my sober senses as I now 
am. I am sober enoug<h : as sober and as sad as 
a poor wretch in the low fit, after his drunkenness 
is over. It is the doubt that reason has intro- 
duced, has brought before me so gently, so 
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quietly; and I can't get rid of a doubt. It is 
unreasonable to do so. My religion, if the be- 
lievers would call it religion, has been to doubt ; 
but always to doubt in the other way, on the other 
side of the question : and now the tables are turned 
against me, and I begin to doubt whether I have 
not made a mistake; If I have, Julian, what will 
become of me V — * But you have not, father,' I 
said ; * surely you have not.' — * Then, Julian,' he 
said, fixing my eyes, with his own sad, searching 
stare, — ' then, Julian, we are now going to part for 
ever. You are well and strong, my dear, dear boy. 
I see the strong sinews and muscles in your throat, 
and the blue veins, looking so bright on your white 
fresh skin, as you turn your head away. Yes, as 
you turn your head to hide your face, and the tears 
upon it ; and now I see your hand with the healthy 
blood blushing through it ;' — and suddenly I felt 
my father's lips pressed again and again to my 
hand in kisses. ^ Oh, look at the hand that holds 
yours,-— look at this dead, sallow, shrunken hand ; 
— look at me, Julian ,«— I am dying : I am going 
to leave you for ever. This is what made me 
doubt, made me wish to doubt. Yes, wish to 
doubt, for I began by wishing to doubt. And I 
went on thinking, till my intense and anxious 
thinking came in the place even of my grief at 
parting with you. I fear, Julian, I have been 
a wretched dujpe. If it should be true, I am lost 
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for ever: — we shall meet in hell. If it is not 
true, as I have always thought, we shall never 
meet again !' 

" My poor, poor father ! I felt as if I could 
have borne any thing for him. I could do no- 
thing. He was, as it were, in the grasp of a 
power, to which man is forced to yield ; — a silent, 
awful, mysterious power. 

** Mt is but just in me to tell you, Julian,' he 
said, ' that the principles I have taught you, will 
not bear you out. I have heard that poor Tom 
Paine, was brought to make the same confession 
when he died.* Poor wretched man ! I used to 
say, that he taught the truth in his life-time. I 
now find, by experience, that his dying words were 
true, and they contradicted all he taught in his 
life. I must hope that there is no future state, for 
if there is, I repeat, I am for ever lost; if there is 
no future state, we are parting for ever ; yes, I re- 
peat it, my poor dear boy. There is a story in one 
of the gospels, I 'remember something about it, 
of a poor wretch in hell, begging that one might 
be sent to warn his brothers, lest they should come 
to the same place of torment. There is mercy 
shown to me ; for I am permitted to warn you now ; 
now, before I am taken.' 

'* 1 asked him what he would wish me to do. 



* These were the words of Paine, when dying, to the woman' 
who had become an adulteress, and given up every thing for him. 
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" * It is too late/ he replied, * for me to find out 
what is right. I only know that I have no comfort 
now/ He ceased speaking, and lay with his eyes 
closed, till I hoped he was becoming composed, 
and that he was dozing, if not asleep. — ' It wont do,' 
he cried out at last; ' I cannot sleep, I feel as if I 
could never sleep again. It is no use trying; my 
brain is in a whirl. Suppose, Julian, you go to the 
doctor, and beg him to send me a composing 
draught ; something, I mean, to make me sleep V 
I would go, I said, as soon as I could leave him 
with some one; nay, I would call a neighbour 
to sit with him while I was gone. — * Nonsense,' 
he said, * I am not in bodily pain, and I shall do 
well enough. Only, if you love me, Julian, go ; 
if you will obey my last commands, go.' I left the 
room instantly, and sent a neighbour to the doc- 
tors, while I returned as softly as I could, to the 
door of his room. It was well I did so. Abel, 
I cannot bear to tell you the state in which I found 
him. I heard, on listening, that he was out of 
bed, and moving about the room. Think what it 
was, Abel, to struggle with a dying man, to strug- 
gle with him to save him from self-murder ; to 
struggle with him till the last strength of his body 
and his limbs was exhausted. You see this scar," 
and Melford turned the open palm of his hand 
towards his friend. " It was left, after a dreadful 
gash which 1 got that day in the struggle ; I mas- 
tered him, but not without difficulty, and he lay 
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on the ground speechless, motionless, and I thought 
already dead. As I kneeled down, weeping and 
lamenting over him, he opened his eyes languidly, 
but when they were wide open, I saw the glare of 
madness in them. * Why did you stop me V he 
said. I was about to answer, — ' Spare me, spare 
me ; don't reason, don't reason,' he said, faintly ; 
* my brain won't bear it.' 

** ' I will not reason, dear father ; I will do what I 
ought to have done before — I will pray.' My con- 
science, Abel, had once or twice whispered to me to 
do so, but I had paid no heed to those still whisper- 
ings. ^ I will pray in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as I used to do when a child.' — ^Julian/ 
he said, rousing himself, and speaking with so firm 
a voice that I was astonished, * I have hated that 
name, despised it, ridiculed it ! He cannot save 
me.'-^* My father, my own father,' I said, with 
as gentle and soothing a voice as I could speak, 
^ they say he died for you.' A laugh, the attempt 
at a laugh, appeared on his lips, and upon my fa- 
ther's face that laugh was horrible. * They say ! 
who says so ? Priests and liars ; I never did be- 
lieve it — I will not believe it now.' He seemed to 
be grasping something with his clenched hand, and 
compressing his lips, his eyes, his brows, as a per- 
son does who is forcing himself to keep down a 
struggle — all was over! The bright sunbeams 
seemed to flare in mockery upon the wretched 
sight, upon the lifeless form, and the vacant coun- 
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tenance, and the horrid razor. Thank Gk)d ! I was 
permitted to save him from that more dreadful 
death, but it was my father's struggle with me, the 
force of my struggling with him, that ha&tened his 
death. 

** You have heard my secret, Cooper, And you 
will not wonder that I became changed. I do not 
mean changed to what was right, but thoughtful 
and gloomy enough. I can tell you that, at first, I 
did not agree with you, for, to say the truth, atone 
time I rather despised you and your opinions. I 
had always been accustomed to do so, till I over- 
heard Mr. Shawe speaking of you to his brother. 
He said, (for I think I can remember his words,) 
* there is a man whose character is'worth consider- 
ing. He does not know it, and his enemies might 
not choose to confess it, but that man is respected, 
not so much on account of his godliness, but be- 
cause he is a man of decision. He is a straight- 
forward, manly fellow.' I did study your character, 
Cooper, and I tell you the truth — I use no flattery, 
when I declare that I learnt to agree with Mr. 
Shawe. Henceforth I will have no reserves with 
you." 

Melford kept his word. From that time he had 
no reserves with his friend. His charaqter, how- 
ever, seemed changed. He was warm-heatred, ani- 
mated, and, at times, the force of his feelings 
almost overpowered him. When conversing with 
his friends, the tears would often rush into his eyes, 



